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NEW IRON STEAMSHIP “VOYAGEUR DE LA MER.” 

We present on this page a picture, drawn expressly for the Pic- 
torial by Mr. Hill, delineating the new iron steamship “ Voyageur 
de la Mer (Ocean Traveller)”, built at East Boston for the pacha 
of Egypt. It is a splendid and substantial vessel, and is the first 
ship of large size ever constructed, in this country, ofiron. She 
is thus a sort of maritime wonder, and will carry abroad the fame 
of our mechanics and reputation of our resources. It is a singu- 
lar and suggestive fact, that to a pacha of Egypt belongs the credit 
of developing a new branch of shipbuilding in this country, and 
that to Boston belongs the honor of first employing iron on a large 
scale in the construction of a vessel. The contract for building 
her was given to Mr. George A. Stone, a young man of this city, 
who made the acquaintance of the pacha at Alexandria. The 
model and details of the ship were furnished by S. H. Pook, our 
distinguished naval architect, and he has won fresh laurels by the 
elegance of his design. The vessel is 1300 tons burthen, 216 feet 
long, 37 feet broad, and 22 feet deep. She is built of the best 


quality of hard-rolled American iron, made by Messrs William 
Schell and James Hoven, of Norristown, and Messrs. Verree & 
Mitchell, of Philadelphia, Pa. Messrs. Holden & Gallagher, of 
East Boston, moulded and rivetted the frame and plates. The 
weight of iron used was 881,000 pounds, and it required 300,000 
rivets. The main boilers, four in number, were designed by James 
Montgomery, Esq., and built by O. S. Underhill, of the dry-dock 
works, New York. The two oscillating engines, of about 800 
horses power each, were built at the Atlantic Works, East Boston. 
Mr. Augustus Sampson has executed the wood-work in a superior 
manner. Captain Frank O. Eldredge, who has had the general 
supervision of the work, will command her on her first voyage. 
The “ Voyageur” has a full ship rig, the rigging and sails, and in 
fact all the material used in her construction, being of the growth, 
produce and manufacture of the United States. She has a single 
propeller. She has long, sharp ends, slightly concave water-lines, 
and a semi-circular stern. The iron-work of her outside varies 
from three-fourths to three-eighths of an inch in thickness, but 


inside the wood-work is still open. Her frames are of iron. ‘ From 
the bilge to the rail, she is, inside, more thoroughly built than any 


“wooden ship of her size, notwithstanding she has the usual strength 


of an iron ship outside. The filling in makes her very solid, and 
must be proof against vibration, when under steam. She has five 
water-tight bulkheads, and each compartment is so arranged that 
it may be filled or pumped out at pleasure, independently of the 
others. She has two flush decks, consequently her machinery and 
boilers are below the water-line. Her armament will be very 
heavy, and will all be on the upper deck, leaving the deck below 
for the accommodation of her officers and crew. We sincerely 
trust that this noble specimen of American genius, skill and mate- 
rial will safely reach her destination, and that she will long ride 
the waters in triumph. She is destined to be the pioneer of a vast 
fleet of American ships built in the same manner, and in after 
years, her construction, and all the circumstances attending her, 
will be matter of history. It affords us great pleasure to place 
her on the record as a sample of our progress. 
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THE CONVENT OF ALCALA. 


ASTORY OF THE THRONE, THE ALTAR AND THE FOREST. 


BY EUGENE SCRIBE. 


[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER VII.—[continvep.] 


Juniata recounted in a few words the dangers which she had 
escaped, thanks to Juan. During the recital, the young Moor 
gazed at Juan; then striking him on the shoulder, he said to him, 
in a voice that went to his heart : 

“Jt is well, my child ; continue, and thou wilt become an honest 


man.’¢ 

Juan trembled with joy. It was the first time any one had said 
to him: “Courage; it is well!’ He looked at the young man 
steadily, as he said : 

“ Ah, if I had always been told that! But when you are gone, 
what will become of the unhappy beggars ?” 

“ Thou wilt not be a mendicant; there are Spaniards who beg. 
But then,” he continued, writing some words on a tablet which he 
gave Juan, “thou wilt find me where that indicates, and thou wilt 
learn from us how to ask and become an honest man; but above 
all, my. brother, take this purse, and remember me.” 

Juan seized the young man’s hand and kissed it, and the young 
Moor then turned to Juniata, and told her that he had business 
which demanded his immediate presence, and that he would take 
her uncle and herself—herself before him and her uncle behind his 
servant Hassan. He felt sorry that he could not take Juan, but it 
was impossible. 

“ You, my fine fellow, can, without danger, leave the wood. Do 
not forget the tablets. In eight days I shall expect you. Adieu, 
brother!” And he accompanied these words with a smile so gra- 
cious, a gesture so elegant, that Juan felt won, and vowed himself, 
body and soul, to the young stranger. Then giving reins to his 
horse, he disappeared, followed by Hassan, bearing Gongarello 
behind him. Juan, remaining alone in the middle of the forest, 
followed with his eyes the unknown, who soon disappeared from 
his sight, and the sound of whose voices still filled his heart with 
pride, and whose words still rang in his ears. 

After an hour’s riding, Yezid, Juniata and Gongarello arrived 
without accident at the village of Arnedo. Placing the two in 
safety and ease, Yezid and his companion set out again, though it 
was the middle of the night. A little longer, and another arrival 
came to the hotel. It was a regiment of the queen, commanded 
by Fernand d’Albayda, Don d’Aguilar’s nephew. To him Gon- 
garello repeated his story, and the recital raised a ery of anger and 
defiance from the soldiers. Gaining all the details he could from 
the barber and his niece, Fernand ordered his men to mount, and 
they set forth at a rapid trot for the castle of Buen-Socorro, to 
raise a siege and rout the bandits. 

We will precede them, and return to Socorro for a few minutes. 
After the greatest efforts, the robbers succeeded in breaking open 
the cellar door. The troop rushed to the spot from whence the 
noise proceeded, and by the light of the torches, a horrible sight 
met their eyes. The lieutenant and captain lay still fighting, 
bloody and torn, upon the floor. As soon as the light came, the 
two combatants, uttering a cry of surprise, stopped in their wild 
fight. 

on You!” exclaimed the captain, with fury,—“ you, Caralo, who 
dare to lay your hand upon me!” 

“You, captain!” replied the lieutenant,—“ you, who were at- 
tempting to strangle me! For whom did you take me ?” 

“For our guests. How is it that you slept in the chamber of 
honor, which was not destined for you ?” 

The lieutenant tried to remember the events of the preceding 
day, but he could remember nothing. 

“The barber and his niece?” cried the captain, more furious 
than ever, because he understood nothing. 

They all started now in search of them, towards the red cham- 
ber; noone. They searthed in all the other rooms in the house ; 
no one—no trace. 

“ What does this mean ?” asked the captain, in the greatest rage. 

“I will tell you,” replied the lieutenant; gravely, advancing into 
the middle of the circle. “That Moor was, like all his race, a 
heretic and a sorcerer; he has disappeared like all other sorcerers 
—disappeared with his niece in the air.” 

“But Juan—where is he? It was he who led the Moor to the 
red chamber ; he alone can tell us the truth.” 

They mounted to Juan’s chamber. The door was closed, but 
they broke it open; no one. An hour they spent in vainly search- 
ing. At last beginning to believe that Caralo was right in his 
suspicions, they were preparing to go to bed again, when some one 
knocked loudly at the gate. 

“More sorcery,” murmured Caralo. 

“Impossible,” replied the captain ; and approaching a loop-hole, 
he demanded who was there. 

A young, proud voice replied—the voice of Fernand d’Albaya: 

“The queen’s regiment.” 

Hastily giving his lieutenant orders to collect their valuables, 
and be ready to leave by the back gate, he began a parley with the 
young officer. 

“You travel while it is cool; that is wise.” 

“‘ What is wiser still, is to rid the way of all the scoundrels who 
infest it, and to commence with you, senor host.” 

. 


“JT think, sir knight, that you are mistaken. You will be con- 
vinced of it, if you will deign, you and your men, to accept my 
hospitality.” 

“That costs too dear,” replied the young officer. “You will 
charge us the same as the barber Gongarello, your guest last night. 
Where is he ?” 

“TI did not know the barber was your friend,” said Josef Bap- 
tista, with a sneer. 

“He was. Open this instant; you are my prisoners ; yes, open. 
I am not accustomed to bandy words with a robber. Open with- 
out resistance, for you cannot escape us. I, Fernand d’Albayda, 
officer of this regiment, command you to open in the name of the 
queen.” 

“A thousand pardons, Senor Fernand d’Albayda, officer of the 
queen’s regiment, for having made you wait so long. Your lord- 
ship, without doubt, is tired. You do me great honor to ask my 
answer; hear it.” ° 

And he fired upon the young officer. The ball grazed the plume 
of his hat, and wounded the shoulder of Fidalgo d’Estremos, who 
was very dear to Don Fernand. 

“Fire,” he said, to his men,—“ fire, and give no quarter !” 

At the same time, some of his men scaled the slight wall of the 
court. The assault commenced with vigor, and the men of Buen 
Socorro soon found they were attacked from all sides. Afier a 
short but fierce struggle, the queen’s soldiers were victorious, and 
such of the robbers as were not killed escaped into the wood. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE CAPTAIN AND HIS VICTIM. 


WE will now return to Juan, who remained alone in the deep 
forest. He thought of his new friend, the young Moor, so hand- 
some and elegant, who had said to him, “ My brother!” and who, 
touching him on the shoulder, had said several times, “It is well ; 
thou wilt become an honest man.” Pedralvi had been a friend, a 
comrade; the unknown seemed to him something more—a supe- 
rior being, a divinity. He thought of his precious tablets. True, 
he did not know how to read, but he would learn, and he would 
go to the stranger when he left the forest. 
by fatigue, holding in his hands his treasure, he laid his head on 
his arm and fell sound asleep upon the grass, with the trees gently 
waving above him. 

Suddenly he was aroused by feeling himself grasped by a strong 
arm, and opening his eyes, he saw before him his demon, his evil 
spirit,—he saw, while a cold shudder ran through his veins, Cap- 
tain Josef Baptista Balseiro. He was in frightful disorder, cov- 
ered with blood, blackened with powder and his clothes torn. He 
held in his hand the purse and precious tablets he had taken from 
Juan while asleep, and he now stood looking at him with a fero- 
cious laugh. 

“ You thought to escape me; you thought I was already dead ; 
you have learned quickly how to betray those who have nourished 
you, to denounce them, like a spy, like an alguazil! Well, well, 
we will now settle our account, as the barber said. Sent by thee, 
guided by thy instructions, the queen’s soldiers surrounded my 
house and set fire to it, to my property. The Moor predicted that 
I should be burned, and it was not your fault that the prediction 
was not fulfilled. The soldiers of the queen think I am killed, but 
I escaped with a few others, and I shall not be hung, either; it is 
you, Juan, though, who shall be this instant, and by my hand.” 

“Tam not guilty; I swear it to you!” cried Juan, trembling. 

“T swear that Don Fernand and his incendiaries shall be killed, 
and all my enemies, and I will commence with you.” 

And holding Juan still with his powerful left hand, he with the 
right bent down a flexible branch of a large, isolated tree which 
stood where four roads met. 

“ This will be a fine place, my dear little friend; for when any 
of your friends pass along, you will know that you have the plea- 
sure Of showing them what it is to rouse the anger and hatred of 
Captain Josef Baptista.” 

So saying, the worthy captain threw Juan upon the ground and 
knelt upon him, while he prepared the noose to be passed around 
his throat. Hearing a slight noise, and fearing still some of his 
enemies, the captain raised a little to listen, and Juan, by a sudden 
effort, threw him over, and before he could recover his balance, 
Juan was some steps behind him, and grasping firmly the branch 
which was to have served for his gallows, and with a violent spring 
he rose, and the branch carried him twenty feet in the air. His 
only reason, if he had taken time to reason, for doing this was that 
in his high and slender seat, the ponderous frame of the captain 
could not reach him, and he was safe for a time, at least. 

The captain, almost beside himself with rage, walked round and 
round the base of the tree like an angry tiger, while his little vic- 
tim, clinging with desperate strength to the slender branches which 
swayed violently to and fro by the high wind that swept through 
the forest, watched with dilated eyes every movement of his formi- 
dable enemy. 

“ Descend, little rascal !’” he cried, as he drew a long pistol from 
his belt; “descend and I will pardon you; if you don’t, I'll fire.” 

Juan knew the captain too well to place any faith in his prom- 
ises of pardon, and the new danger which menaced him seemed to 
him less frightful than that which he had escaped. ‘The captain, 
walking round the tree, urged upon the little fellow to come down, 
or else stay and be shot, and Juan, losing not a single movement of 
the captain’s, followed every gesture with his eyes. Taking a 
stand a few paces from the tree, the captain watched eagerly for 
the time when the branches, shaken by the wind, should part and 
give him a fair shot at the boy. The moment arrived; he pulled 
the trigger; a cry filled the air; Juan fell, and Josef Baptista 
rushed forward like a tiger on his prey. 


At last overwhelmed 


It was with the laugh of a hyena that he went to seize his prey ; 
but that prey the captain sought for vainly. The ball had. struck 
and broken the branch on which Juan was seated, and he fell, but 
was caught by some others a few feet below him, and there he 
remained unwounded and in safety, suspended fifteen feet above 
the earth. At the cry of joy that the captain had uttered, Juan, 
giving way in his turn to a feeling of rage, answered with an ac- 
cent of exultation which seemed prophetic : 

“ Josef Baptista, you had no pity for a poor child, and that child, 
when he becomes a man, will be one day without pity for you. 
Go; it is useless to wait any longer for me. I shall not fall again 
into your hands. This evening, to-morrow, perhaps, travellers 
will come along here, and I will call on them to deliver me. You, 
assassin, you, robber and villain as well as coward, who would 
struggle with a child, will be conquered by him.” 

“Ah, war—war!” cried Josef, his laugh resounding through 
the forest; “ you declare war, do you? Ah, well, we accept the 
challenge. It is you who will pay for the struggle. I have already 
this purse, which contains many doubloons, and these elegant 
tablets,” said he, opening them and reading the name ; “ that with- 
out doubt is a protector who offers you power and aid. By Jove! 
you have not chosen badly: one of the richest proprietors in all 
Spain. I am happy to know that he protected you. For him and 
for all his people, it will be a signal of death.” 

Juan uttered a cry of despair at hearing these words. 

“ You are powerless to save them, child. You have chosen this 
tree for your last asylum. Perhaps I will grant it to you, but you 
shall never descend from it alive; I have sworn it. You did not 
wish it to be your gallows; it shall be your funeral pile.” 

Juan did not understand at first what the bandit meant, but he 
soon saw the explanation. 

“You declared war with me, and you shall soon have it right 
warm ;” and Josef Baptista laughed another infernal laugh, which 
seemed to wake all the echoes in the forest. 

While Juan watched with an anxious eye, he saw the captain 
bring heaps of dried leaves and dead wood, and place around tho 
tree till it reached nearly as high as his head. Then, with an unutter- 
ably wicked smile, he drew from his pocket a tinder-box, and strik- 
ing a light, set fire to the pile of dry fagots at the foot of the tree. 
For a long time the green tree resisted the effects of the flames 
which ascended in spiral columns; but the captain watched the 
fire attentively, diligently working and bringing fresh fuel, and 
each moment the flame ascended higher, and burnt with a fiercer 
glare. The silence of the forest remained unbroken, save by the 
crackling of the burning branches, and even the eagerly-attentive 
ears of the captain could detect no groan from the poor child, 
perched upon a branch but a few feet above the flames. 

“Dead !” said the captain, calmly, “or if not dead, he will be 
soon; the fire will soon reach him, little villain !” 

He looked again at the fire, added fresh wood, and soon had the 
satisfaction of seeing the trunk of the oak taking fire, and 
burn fiercely. He saw that Juan could not descend without being 
severcly burned, if not wholly killed. The captain was alone, but 
he had the well-filled purse he had taken from Juan, and giving 
one more armful of wood to the flames and one long look at the 
burning tree, he set forth upon the road. 

While the tree burned, Juan had ascended branch by branch, 
keeping free enough from the flames to prevent being burned, but 
he had now gone as high as he could; above him the limbs were 
too slender to bear his weight, and the fire now gained on him. 
The birds, inhabitants of the tree, had flown far into the forest. 
Alas! he could not follow them; he must remain on his green 
funeral pile, to die a lingering death. He saw his enemy disappear 
among the trees. All the lower branches of the tree were on fire, 
and seen from above, looked like a great furnace. The poor child, 
looking around him and seeing his death certain, inevitable, wept 
bitterly. 

«“ Great God—great God !” said he, “to die so young, when life 
opened before me, when this night I had such sweet dreams. My 
God, let me live to do one good action to redeem the past.” 

The flames still crept upwards. 

“ You have denied me everything, O my God,—even the love 
and tears of a mother! a poor child abandoned by her, a beggar 
and vagabond, having the street for a country and pavements for a 
home, and working for bread, and forced to receive it from a rob- 
ber. If Ihave been guilty of evil, if I have helped to commit 
crimes, give me time to repent; let me live; pity, my God, pity 
me!” 

The flames still crept upwards. 

“QO my God! Ah, if you will permit me to escape the danger 
which threatens me, if you will stop the flames which have almost 
reached me, I will believe in you, my God, and serve you. I will 
become an honest man. I will employ my days for all men; my 
arms shall b8 ready to serve and save them; I swear it, O my 
God,—I swear it; receive my oath.” 

The flames still ascended. 

But the prayer of the poor child ascended higher still. God 
heard it. ‘The heavens were darkened, lightnings flashed and the 
thunder rolled, and in an instant, as if the heavens were opened, 
the rain fell in torrents, and in a short space of time, the flames 
were completely extinguished. 

“God has heard me. God wills that I become an-honest, brave 
man.” And Juan actually wept for joy. 

For the hour that the storm continued with unabated violence, 
Juan remained in the tree. The rain ceased, and the boy was just 
descending from the tree, when he saw a man approaching, carry- 
ing a double-barrelled rifle in his hand. Nearly fainting with 
fatigue, he leaned against the trunk of the tree in which Juan sat, 
and wiping the sweat and rain from his brow, he raised his hat, 
while he swore a terrible oath. That voice Juan remembered too 
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The unhappy captive, to whom the hope of life and liberty had 
but just returned, remained immovable, stricken dumb with despair 
and terror, his heart already filling with doubts of God’s goodness 
and mercy. 

The robber remained motionless against the tree, which Juan 
did not understand, but he found a reason soon in the appearance 
of a carriage, drawn by four powerful horses, the head one being 
ridden by a youthful postilion, and containing an old man and 
two young girls. Juan saw that the carriage must pass directly 
under the tree where he was, and he determined to cry out. Caralo, 
with a single glance of his eye, saw that the youthful but powerful 
postilion was the only one to be feared. He waited, and as the 
carriage came, seized the head horse and knocked the postilion 
with the stock of his rifle, stunned on the ground, then levelling his 
carbine at the head of the old man, cried out: 

“Your money and the ladies’ jewels and purses, or I fire !” 

The carriage door opened, and the old man, with white hair, 
drawing a sword, advanced boldly to his enemy. 

“Give up your arms.” 

“Never!” cried the old man, proudly. 

“ Resistance is useless; your purse and arms, or I fire.” 

“Fire, if you wish. Don Juan d’Aguilar never gives up his 
arms to such as you.” 

Caralo’s finger was on the trigger, his carbine levelled at the old 
don’s head, when a crashing of branches above him was heard, and 
a mass fell upon the head of the robber, bearing him to the earth. 
It was Juan, who, watching the affair below him, had thrown him- 
self from the tree upon Caralo’s head just as he was about to fire. 
He was unhurt by his fall, and roused himself almost immediately, 
erying: “ Save thyself—save thyself!” 

But as he uttered this cry, Caralo sprang up and threw Juan to 
the earth, uttering an exclamation of rage and surprise : 

“Tt is he—it is that wretch! This time he shall not escape me.” 

And holding his weak, trembling enemy down with his feet, he 
was about knocking him on the head with the butt of his rifle, when 
the old man, with a quick, vigorous stroke, plunged the sword into 
the back of his enemy, who sprang up with a piercing shrick and 
fell dead. Then raising poor Juan, he led him to the carriage, 
saying : 

“Here, my children, Carmina and Alitea, welcome your futher’s 
saviour, a child scarcely older than yourself.” 

He placed him by his side in the carriage, and bade the postil- 
ion, who had recovered his senses, to mount and drive on. As 
they rode along, the old man made Juan tell his name, all his life, 
and it was with horror he and his two lovely daughters listened to 
the recital, while the old knight felt his heart warm towards the 
brave child. He actually shuddered as Juan described his situa- 
tion in the burning tree, while he smilingly said : 

“The habitation seemed to me in a bad state, and thou shouldst 
make a better choice. But I offer you another, another with me, 
at Pampeluna, if you will come with me.” 

Joy flashed in the eyes of Juan, and for his only answer, he 
seized the don’s hand and kissed it. The two girls looked at 
him with gentle smiles, and Juan closed his eyes, with joy and sur- 
prise, when he ventured to ask where he was going, and received 
for answer: “ ‘To the palace of the viceroy.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE MOOR’S PALACE. 


Dvurtne the two years Juan had been obliged to keep company 
with Josef Baptista and his lawless associates, other events had 
been taking place in Spain. Philip II. had bequeathed to his son, 
Philip IIL., the war against England, and the Count de Lerma, 
wishing to signalize the first days of his ministry by a striking suc- 
cess, had fitted out a fleet of fifty vessels, and commanded Martin 
Padilla to try a descent into England. The fleet of the Count de 
Lerma was not more fortunate than the famous Armada. The 
vessels were dispersed by a storm, and forced to put back into 
Spanish ports, without having met the enemy.” Ireland revolted 
against Elizabeth, and under the pretext of bearing aid to the 
insurgents, the new minister resolved to conquer the island. The 
old councillors of Philip IL., among whom was Don Juan d’Agui- 
lar, whom they sent on the expedition, declared that six thousand 
men were not sufficient to take Ireland. At that, the Count de 
Lerma answered that Spain could furnish a larger army even than 
that, and if Don d’Aguilar feared to undertake the expedition, 
there were plenty of others proud and willing to defend the honor 
of Spanish arms. 

D’ Aguilar accepted the post, and only stipulated that in place of 
the commander, Martin Padilla, his mortal enemy, he might have 
his friend, Don Juan Guevara. The Count de Lerma, who did 
not doubt the success of the arms, was already dreaming that Ire- 
land belonged to Spain, when news was received of a revolt, and 
the consequent defeat of the army. The Spaniards, fighting with 
their accustomed bravery, sustained the contest for a long time, 
and rendered the victory uncertain, but abandoned by Tyrone and 
the Irish, d’Aguilar was obliged to retreat. Instead of coming to 
his aid, the Irishmen were struck with terror, and became submis- 
sive to Elizabeth, without any anxiety for the allies who came to 
aid them. D’Aguilar wished at last to preserve for the king the 
army, whose safety the world thought hopeless. Attacked on the 
land by the viceroy and all his army, and the coast guarded by an 

inglish fleet, the Spanish general declared to Lord Montjoy, who 
was surrounded by the ruins of Kinsale and Baltimore, that if those 
two cities were lost to Spain, they were equally so to England. 
Lord Montjoy, whose heart was noble and generous, responded to 
this courageous declaration of d’Aguilar’s, by offering to him a 


capitulation which he should himself dictate ; which granted to the 
troops all the honors of war. 

All this had been granted him, and yet d’Aguilar was accused 
of cowardice and treason. Accused by the Count de Lerma, who 
hated him, d’Aguilar was thrown into prison, there to await his 
trial and execution, for well he knew that the count, the king’s 
favorite and prime minister, would find ways and means to con- 
demn him to death. 

Philip ITI. had married Margaret, the youngest danghter of the 
Archduke Charles of Austria, and the cities had celebrated the 
nuptials by fetes, tournaments and rejoicings. This had happened 
only sinee Juan had been confined in Castle Socorro; and yet 
Margaret had felt that she had a master in the Count de Lerma, 
the cringing favorite of her husband, the king. Young and roman- 
tic, she had loved the weak king, and believed he loved her, but 
she had scarcely been married six months, when she learned, to 
her utter disgust and dismay, that Philip II. had chosen her for 
his son’s wife, and the Count de Lerma had prevailed upon him to 
fulfil the wishes of his father. All her sweet dreams were dissi- 
pated, and Margaret became cold and haughty. 

Philip III. went to perform his nine days’ devotion at the church 
of Saint James de Compostella, and the queen set out to spend 
the time at Yuejar. On her way there, she came in sight of the 
beautiful palace belonging to Don Delascar d’Alberique. The 
bells of the cows and sheep sounded through the quiet valley, and 
accompanied by the chant of the shepherds, made a soft melody 
entirely new to the young queen. She inquired who was the pro- 
prietor of the peaceful valley, and upon being told, she expressed 
a desire to alight and pass the night there. The chamberlain told 
her it was impossible. Margaret haughtily demanded why. 

“They expect your majesty at Tuejar, this evening. Besides, 
it is impossible, for Don Delascar is a Moor.” 

“ Are not the Moors our subjects as well as the other inhabitants 
of Spain?” asked the queen, with increasing indignation. 

“Yes, madame,” replied the chamberlain; “but I am sure his 
excellency, the Count de Lerma, would formally oppose your 
stopping there.” 

The queen cast upon him a scornful glance, and her whole air 
expressed indignation. Then turning to one of the noblemen in 
her suite, she ordered him to go to Don Delascar, and ask him if 
he would receive for that night the queen of Spain. 

The count left, and turning to the chamberlain, she said : 

“T will not oblige you, senor marquis, to brave the rage of the 
king, or still more the anger of the Count de Lerma, by following 
us into this house. You may return to the city.” 

She had hardly finished speaking, when an old man, mounted 
upon a snow-white horse, approached, and dismounting, knelt 
before her. 

“I did not think so great an honor was reserved for mysclf and 
family ; but your majesty wishes to commence her reign by mak- 
ing them happy, and in this house, where she condescends to enter, 
each day her name will be repeated with respect and gratitude.” 
Then rising, with a look which recalled the majesty of the Moor- 
ish kings, he added: “Others would offer you the keys of their 
cities or their fortresses. All that I have is not worthy of your 
acceptance ; but it is said that the benediction of an old man brings 
happiness. Permit me to call Heaven’s blessing upon you. Thou 
shalt be blessed, O queen. Let thy sceptre be light. May all thy 
days be happy !” 

It was the first time, since Margaret had been in Spain, that she 
had heard words that went to her heart, and it was with tears in 
her bright eyes that, holding out her hand to him, she said : 

“Son of the Abencerrages, we will partake of the hospitality of 
a Moor. Let us enter.” 

The first court-yard was surrounded with light arcades, formed 
by light trellis-work beautifully wrought, and sustained by slender 
columns of white marble. The air was filled with the fragrance 
of flowers, and the garden was brilliant with blossoms of the cac- 
tus, aloe and caper-tree. On the left of the court, a richly-orna- 
mented gateway served for the principal entrance into the inner 
court, paved with white marble, where young girls, in Moorish cos- 
tume, waited to throw before the queen new and foreign flowers 
which she had never seen. Margaret regarded everything with 
an astonishment and childish pleasure she did not attempt to con- 
ceal or disguise. The halls through which she passed were filled 
with beautiful flowers, statues and tapestry. 

During the evening, Margaret conversed with Don Delascar, 
and he spoke, not of the conquests of his ancestors, but of those 
which enriched Spain. When Margaret slept, she dreamed of 
Yoraide, who was put to death by a jealous spouse for a crime 
which Margaret would have pardoned—that of having been loved 
too well. 

The queen woke at daybreak, and rose to examine her chamber. 
All in the house were asleep, except herself. She threw a light 
mantle over her shoulders, already covered by her very beautiful 
golden hair, and was gazing at a beautiful statue, when she heard 
a slight noise, and turning, she saw a young man entering quickly, 
and going to the alcove, where stood her bed, cried out : 

“ My father—my father, awake! It is me. I have just arrived, 
and I must speak to you instantly.” So speaking, he raised the 
curtains which hung before the bed, and to his surprise, found it 
deserted. ‘Left already!” he cried; and turning to leave the 
room, was struck speechless with astonishment on seeing a beauti- 
ful young girl in morning toilet standing before him, blushing, 
while she lowered her eyes. 

“Are you a child of the prophet, a houri, a fairy?” asked he, 
tremblingly. 

“No,” replied Margaret, with dignity, “but Iam thy queen— | 
thy queen to whom thy father has extended his hospitality for this 


night.” 


“Pardon, madame, pardon !” he cried. 

The queen made him a sign with her hand to rise, and approach- 
ing him, asked how he came to enter that apartment at that hour. 

“T have journeyed all the night. Ihave just arrived from 
Cadiz, and as all the world was asleep, I entered this, my father’s 
chamber, by a secret passage, known only to myself and him.” 

“ What passage?” asked the queen. 

The young man hesitated a moment, then seeing truth and can- 
dor in the eyes of the queen, he said: 

“Tt is a secret belonging to my family. My father has said: 
‘Disclose it only to God and his angels.’” He looked at the 
queen with respect and admiration, and added: “TI can tell you, I 
think, my queen.” 

Margaret was pleased, aud asked to be shown the passage. 
Yezid told her that the passage led to a chamber containing the 
treasures of his fathers, treasures which were bequeathed to him 
by them. 

“No one knows their existence. These treasures we constantly 
increase by our work, that in time of persecution we may be ablo 
to help our brothers and ourselves. God will not punish me for 
having had confidence in my sovereign.” 

“You are right,” said Margaret; “thy father and thyself were 
alone possessors of the secret; we will be three now; no others.” 
Then raising her hand, she exclaimed: “I swear that the king, 
my husband, or any of his ministers, shall never know of it.” 


Then bidding Yezid show the way, she followed him closely 
through the secret door into the narrow, dimly-lighted passage 
leading to the cave beneath the palace. One part of the passage 
was so dark that the queen was obliged to lean upon her com- 
panion’s arm, whose heart beat wildly to think that the beautiful 
Margaret, the queen of Spain, deigned to lean upon the arm of 
him, a Moor. The remembrance of these few moments never left 
him. 

At last the long passage was ended, and opening a door, Yezid 
led the queen into a spacious chamber, lighted by many silver 
lamps. The roof of the hall was supported by eight black marble 
pillars ornamented with gold and precious stones. In marble 
vases, placed between the pillars, were countless pieces of gold 
and silver, bearing the images of the califs of Cordova, or the 
kings of Granada. In chests of wood and iron, were placed jewels 
and precious stones, while the outsides were ornamented with rubies 
and pearls. Here and there stood crystal cups filled with diamonds, 
emeralds and rubies. 

The queen looked at all these things in perfect silence, not dar- 
ing to walk, or even speak, fearing that the sound of her voice 
would break the dream, which so charmed her that she wished to 
prolong it. She seated herself upon a chair, and pensive, continu- 
ed silent. Yezid knelt respectfully before her. 

“ Will your majesty grant to her faithful servant the greatest of 
all requests ?” 

“Speak, Yezid.” 

“T shall never forget this day, the sweetest and most glorious in 
my life, and nothing will be wanting to add to it, if your majesty 
will deign to accept a souvenir of it.” 

“I promise it, Yezid.” 

Hearing these words, Yezid took up one of the crystal cups, and 
emptied it in the queen’s lap. 

Margaret looked severe, but she saw only respect in Yezid’s 
eyes; and looking at the precious stones in her lap, she selected 
what she deemed the least valuable—a turquoise, on which were 
engraven some strange cyphers, and said to him, 2s she took it: 

“You see I pardon you.” 

Yezid trembled with joy. 

“But it must not be said that the queen of Spain received it 
from the Moor Yezid without giving him anything. What can I 
do for you?” 

Yezid remained silent. 

“Art thou so happy that there is nothing thy sovercign can do 
for thee ?” 

“Nothing for myself, but perhaps for a friend.” 

“ Speak, then.” 

“ A friend of my father’s, a noble and brave gentleman, who 
cares for nothing, save his honor.” 

“ What shall I do?” 

“T ask justice for him.” 

“ And thou shalt have it; I swear it to you. Speak, Yezid, 

a" Yezid recounted the history of Don Juan d’Aguilar, with 

which we are acquainted already, who could not defend himself, 
nor convey the proofs of his innocence to his king. The queen 
told him to give them to him, for she would see that his innocence 
was established. Joyfully Yezid handed them to her, and she 
placed them in her bosom. Again the queen asked to aid him, 
but he asked nothing for himself, but liberty for the friend of his 
youth, Fernand d’Albayda, who had been thrown into prison for 
defending his uncle, Don d’Aguilar. The queen smiled brightly, 
and promised all. Looking at the turquoise, she asked the mean- 
ing of the signs engraven on it. Yezid told her it signified always. 
She turned, and together they left the chamber, and gained the 
upper world. Just as they were leaving the subterranean cham; 
ber, the queen stooped and picked up a pomegranate flower, which 
she placed in her girdle. 

In the morning, when the queen appeared, Delascar presented 
to her all those who worked in his manufactories. The masters of 
the establishments presented the queen and ladies with pieces of 
rich stuff and precious tissnes. ‘Then Delascar, taking his son’s 
hand, presented the handsome Yezid to his queen. The hour for 
departure came, and the carriages were ready. Turning gracious- 
ly to Don d’Alberique, she said : 
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“J hope that Dor Delascar d’Alberique will come and visit us 
in our palace, wherever we may be, and let us return the ¥ 
ty we have received from him. But before I leave his roof, I pray 
my host to ask something of me.” 

Delascar looked at his son, who whispered one word in Arabic 
to him. The queen wore the pomegranate blossom in her belt. 

“I ask of your majesty only the flower she wears in her girdle.” 

The queen, astonished, hesitated a moment, then with a trem- 
bling hand, detached the flower and handed it to the old man. An 
instant afterwards, the six Arabian coursers bore the queen of 
Spain into the midst of the rich pleasures of the kingdom of 

alencia. 

A few days afterwards, faithful to her promise to Yezid, the 
queen obtained not only the release of Don d’Aguilar and his 
nephew, but his appointment of viceroy of Navarre, and Fernand 
d’Albayda, captain of the pst: regiment. All these things 
happened while Juan was with the bandits. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


THE GRAND DUKE AND GRAND DUCHESS OF BADEN. 
As we desire to keep our readers informed of whatever is con- 
sidered noteworthy in all 
parts of the world, we have 
presented them, on this 
page, with portraits of 
“His Serene Hichness,” 
as he is styled by his loyal 
lieges, the Grand Duke of 
Baden, and his bride, the 
Grand Duchess Louisa, 
daughter of the Prince of 
Prussia. They are not 
distinguished 
yy anything but rank, yet 
their nuptials, which were 
recently solemnized at 
Berlin, made the talk of 
Europe for a long time. 
It is curious to contrast 
the simplicity of our man- 
ners with the pomp and 
parade attendant upon 
aristocratic societies ; and 
as, moreover, the nar- 
rative of any wedding is 
readable, we make no apo- 
logy for inserting a con- 

densed account of 

doings at the nuptials of 
these high and mighty 
personages, reserving the 
privilege of a quiet smile 
at the pomposity of the 
proceedings. At the ap- 
inted hour, six o’clock 
in the evening, the nobility 
invited to attend the cere- 
mony arrived at the palace, 
and some time after, the 
royal and illustrious per- 
entered the Elec- 
toral Chamber. At the 
same time the royal crown 
was brought in, and placed 
by the queen on the head 
of the royal bride. The 
king then gave orders for 
the ceremony to begin, and 
the master of the ceremo- 
nies, Baron von Stillfried, 
led the parties to the places 
appointed for them in the 
procession, which passed 
through the Rittersaal, the 
Picture Gallery, the White 
Chamber, to the new cha- 
1, where their serene 
ighnesses were received 
by the court chaplain, Dr. 
Strauss, and the clergy at- 
tached to the court, and 
led to the altar, where the 
bridegroom placed himself 
to the right of the bride, 
and the royal and illustri- 
ous company formed a 
semi-circle around them. 
When all had taken their 
laces, Dr. Strauss per- 
rmed the marriage cere- 
mony, and at the moment 
when the bride and bride- 


ber in which they enter- \ 
ed, to the Crimson-velvet 
Chamber, where the illus- 
trious pair received con- 
gratulations. After the 
ceremonies, supper was 
announced, where the viands for the Royal table were served by 
Lieutenants-General Brese and Von Mollendorf. After supper, 
the torch dance was performed. As soon as the king and queen, 
and the bride and bridegroom, had taken their stations under the 
canopy of the throne, and the royal princesses had placed them- 
selves on the left, and the ro princes on the right, the king 
ordered the grand marshal to begin the ceremony. He app: 

the new-married pair, and invited them to in the dance, which 
was performed in the following order: The grand marshal, with 
his staff, and twelve ministers of state, bearing white wax torches, 
two by two, followed by the bride and bridegroom. After making 
a tour of the hall, the bride approached the king, and, bowing to 
him, invited him to dance, and a fresh tour of the hall was made. 
In like manner, the bride danced with all the princes, and the 
bridegroom with the queen and princesses. When the dance was 
finished, the ministers accompanied the royal pair, and the princes 
and princesses, to the queen’s apartments, where the torches were 
delivered to twelve pages ready to receive them, who lighted the 
newly-married pair to their own apartments. Here the crown was 
delivered to the keeper of the crown jewels, and after the of 
the bride had been distributed by the first lady in mos toy epee 
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pany departed. The three following days were given up to festivi- 
ties. After divine service on the Sunday, a grand déjeuner a la 
fourchette, and card parties in the evening. On the next day, the 
festivities were held in the Rittersaal and the Picture Gallery, and 
galopade in the evening; on the following day, a family dinner at 
the Prince of Prussia’s, and concert in the evening, brought the 
festivities to a close. Their serene highnesses returned to Baden. 
In all the places through which they passed, they were received 
with every demonstration of joy. In every town and village on 
their road, Prussian and Baden colors waved from the houses, 
ornamented with flowers and garlands. Numerous loving couples 
deferred their crowning joy till that day ; and when the moment at 
which the troth was plighted was made known by the telegraph 
from Berlin, the churches throughout the land sent forth a me 

1. In the evening, the houses in the principal towns of Baden 
were illuminated, and huge bonfires shot forth their flames from 
the tops of the mountains in the Oden and Schwartz walds. The 
grand duchy of Baden is known to all the world for the fashion of 
its watering places. Baden-Baden is a brilliant resort in summer, 
and the revenues of the grand duke are swelled by the enormous 
taxes paid into his treasury by the gaming tables. 
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INTOXICATION OF THE EAR. 

During the hallucination produced by taking the Indian hemp 
(Cannabis Indica), the intensity of the sense of sound is most 
striking. The celebrated Theodore Gualtier related to Dr. Moreau, 
in poetic language which it is hopeless to attempt to translate, so 
as to give an idea of the style of this imaginative author, the sen- 
sation produced. He says that his ‘sense of hearing was prodi- 
giously developed. I actually heard the noise of colors—green, 
red 7 and yellow sounds reached me in waves perfectly distinct. 
A glass overthrown, the creaking of a footstool, a word pronounced 
low, vibrated and shook me like peals of thunder; my own voice 
appeared to me so loud that I dared not speak for fear of shatter- 
ing the walls around me, or of making me burst like an explosive 
shell; more than five hundred clocks sang out the hour with a 
harmonious, silver sound; every sonorous object sounded like the 
note of a harmonica or the wolian harp. I swam or floated in an 
ocean of sound.” Such is the e which has 


been employed by an individual whose taste and enjoyment of 
music have rendered his criticism on that art so much sought 
after, and it serves to indicate how highly the mental faculties may 
of Psychological icine. 


become excited.—Jeurnal 


A PHYSICIAN ON DANCING. 

That beautiful, graceful accomplishment of dancing, so perverted 
by late hours and the indecency of fashionable attire, has ou 
many sensible people, and led them to deprive the young of one of 
the most simple and healthful enjoyments, because it has been 
abused. For myself, I can testify not only to its healthful, but to 
its recuperative power. The fortieth, nay, the fiftieth year of my 
age, found me enjoying this life-cheering exercise. It should be 
one of the earliest amusements of children, and care should be 
taken by parents that it is understood as an amusement. While I 
am on this topic, I will mention a case that occurred in my prac- 
tice. A thoughtful, anxious mother, who had lost three children, 
brought to me her only remaining child—a daughter ; her tempera- 
ment nervous bilious—the nervous fearfully predominant, with 
great irritability of the system vish, passionate, dyspeptic, 
sleepless—of course exacting, arbitrary, and uncomfortable; the 
poor child looked sad, old, morbid, and miserable. She had been 
to school because her parents thought it an amusement for her to 
be with other children. After critically examining her physiogno- 
my, I said to her mother, “‘ What is the temperament of your hus- 
band?’ “The same as my own,” she replied. “Then the child 
is doubly stamped,” I con- 
tinued, “and very vigor- 
ous measures must be used, 
if you expect to restore her 
health. ivorce her im- 
mediately from anything 
mental, so far as memor- 
ising is concerned; then 
send her to a dancing 
school, that she may com- 
bine exercise with order 
and melody, and thus some 
of her rough edges may be 
rounded.” | ‘The | child— 

r eyes wide o 
interrupted with, “ Danc- 
ing school? 0, how I’ve 
longed to go! but mother 
says it’s wrong, and leads 
to wickedness.” What a 
dilemma for a physician— 
what a dilemma for a 
child! “ Did you ever in- 
tend your daughter to play 
the piano, guitar, or other 
musical instrument?” said 
I, to the mother. “O, 
yes,” was the answer. 
“Why,” I continued,— 
“why show such partiality 
to the upper extremities ? 
The hands are rendered 
happy as a medium of 
melody; the feet are ren- 
dered equally happy in the 
same way.” A nice after- 
noon school received the 
little girl, who grew in 
health and harmony every 
month as she followed the 
hygienic rules prescribed 
for her. Dancing is a 
healthful, beautiful, 
ful recreation, and is not 
responsible for the abuses 
luxury has thrown around 
it. he vulgarism and 
excitements of the ball 
have to do 
with the simple enjoyment 
of the dance, than the rich 
fare of the gourmand, 
with the temperate repasts 
that satisfy natural wants. 
—Dr. Harriot K. Hunt. 


SERVANTS’ MARKET, 
IN MOSCOW, RUSSIA. 
The two pictures on the 

next page transport us in- 
to the midst of a very 
strange scene in a very 
strange country—the Mar- 
ket for Servants in the 
Kitai Yard of the city of 
Moscow, Russia. he 
first picture shows the in- 
terior, with a singular col- 
lection of specimens of 
humanity in peculiar cos- 
tumes. We have an itin- 
erant er of trinkets on 
fine si = other, a 
uor dealer, dispensin; 
his steamin, 
couple of Russian wood- 
sawyers are in the centre. 
Hats and caps of various 
pomene meet the eye, with 
and there the helmet 
of a soldier, and the fur 
head-gear of a Tartar. 
Pretty girls and dismal- 
looking loafers, seeking 
situations, arrest the attention. The second picture is an exterior 
view of the market, with its throngs of people. Outside of the 
groups, here and there, a street pedler has established his little por- 
table table. In the foreground, and elsewhere, are groups squatted 
on the ground; in the distance, rise the domes and spires of the 
great city, which has, viewed from a distance, a strange oriental 
aspect. This market for servants is a peculiar institution of Mos- 
cow. The business of the Moscow market is thus transacted : 
Each servant who arrives in the town, after having obtained 
mission from his or her master to try the fortune of the market, 
ys an annual fee (called a brock); perhaps, after a certain num- 
es of years’ service, they save sufficient money, and they buy their 
freedom, which is regulated according to ability. Count Chere- 
metieff, however, is said to possess about forty thousand serfs, but 
he will not give any of them their liberty, though many of them 
are worth millions of roubles. The market is situated just outside 
the ancient boundary wall (the Kitai Yard) of Moscow. Here all 
servants are en . It is a large plot of ground, with a shed 
erected in the centre for protection from bad weather. The market 
is held every day throughout the year. The most busy day is 
Sunday. The bargain is as follows: A person wanting a servant 
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states what service he requires and the amount of wages he feels | liking them to go into dangerous employment for fear of injury. 
sed to give. Thus, all description of laborers—carpenters 
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INTERIOR SHED, MARKET FOR SERVANTS AT MOSCOW. 


you must also get the name erased from the police-books. If a 
When you engage a man-servant, you take his passport; and on 


servant has a > ee to make, he or she must go to the police- 
joiners, for factories, etc., are engaged. Soldiers who | the day he commences work, his name is entered in the police- 


ton served a certain number of years can obtain a billet for six 


station, where, if the servant is found to be in the wrong, a 


good 
books ; every day you miss getting this entry made, you are sub- whipping i is inflicted ; but the master, with the aid of a few roubles 
years; they generally get places as watchmen, the government not 


iect to a fine of sixty kopeks. On the day the servant is discharged, | a day, is always in the right, as a matter of course. 


THE OPEN MARKET FOR SERVANTS, AT MOSCOW. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
FORGIVE HER, NOW SHE’S DEAD! 


BY BELL BRAMBLB. 


They've called thee strong as Death, 0, Love! 
But mightier far thou art.—J. D. B. 


°Twas past, and she was dying—yet from her broken heart 

She thrus poured forth her latest prayer before she must depart: 
“Go to my husband! bear this ring—the ring with which he wed— 

I feel he wont refuse the pledge when told that I am dead. 


** Ask him to wear it for the sake of days ere love grew cold— 
In memory of the fond heart then, now throbbing faint and cold: 
0, could he weigh its yearning love, or know how it has bled, 
I think he could forgive me when told that I am dead. 


* And pray him not to think of me as sunk in guilt and shame: 
Tell him that only in my prayers I breathed my husband’s name— 
Tell him how faded was my cheek long ere my spirit fled, 
And beg him to forgive my fault when told that I am dead. 


“0, pray him to forgive my fault—the guile by which I fell: 
I ever loved my husband—his friend I loved too well! 
Could he but know the penitence of guilty tears I’ve shed, 
I think he could forgive my sin when told that I am dead. 


“] know that Jesus said the stone should first by such be cast 
As led a sinless life themselves, nor risked the fearful cost— 
The cost of many a sorrow and sin that’s on my head: 

And yet Christ will forgive me, I feel, when I am dead. 


** He knows how gentle was my heart, and loving from my birth ; 
And he knows that the fondest ones aye suffer most on earth : 
And I feel that when Frank knows I’m gone—the suffering spirit fled, 
In his heart he'll keep my memory, and love me when I'm dead.” 


A hushed and holy calm reigned there—that struggle was the last ; 
The ransomed spirit soared above—life’s fitful dream was past. 
With tearful eyes I left the couch to bear, with hurrying tread, 
The penitent’s last earthly prayer—forgive her, now she’s dead! 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE FOURTH POINT. 


BY FRANCIS W. BUTMANN. 


“Goop-By, Onora! Adio, Leonora!” “ Di novello tutto par 
bello! You'll not be so gay twenty-four hours hence, I'll warrant !” 
sung gay voices from the Italian garden on the cliffs above the 
little felucea that swung round in the blue bay below. 

“ Horae,” replied a sweet voice ringing from the deck, “non, 
non, mio nido e bello sempre!” and Leonora, kissing her hand to the 
friends above, as the craft separated the waters with a sharp keel, 
was soon beyond speaking distance. 

Taking a seat on deck, she overlooked the sea, enjoying the 
brilliant scene, while a damp wind filled her streaming ringlets 
with foam, and loosened the airy folds of amber-hued gauze and 
crape which adorned her figure. The voyage was to be but a short 
one—a little over a hundred miles, to one of the Levantine islands, 
where dwelt an aunt of Leonora’s—and darkness set in, with a 
gently increasing wind, ere they had made much progress. By 
night, the wind swelling and whistling hoarsely in the shrouds, 
filled the young passenger’s heart with a vague dread, and ere 
morning a wild hurricane had compelled the sheets to be furled, 
while they drove along beneath it. But sunrise, as is frequently 
the case in those vehement squalls of the Mediterranean, brought 
a counter movement, and after several tacks about, the ship swung 
loosely to and fro in a dead calm. Wrapping a mantle about her, 
Leonora went on deck. Here and there, plunging on the yet heay- 
ing bosom of the deep, masts, keel and rudder told of disasters 
which might have happened to them, but no human being was to 
be seen. 

“ Who can have been wrecked ?” said she, turning to the master 
of the felucca. 

“God send,” returned he, “that it may have becn Timour the 
Tartar, who is scouring these seas. St. Peter himself would not 
save such a pirate as he!” 

“Pirate! Tamerlane a pirate ?” 

“Ah, my lady! True, he conquers by land, but just now, to 
serve his own purposes, he conquers by sea. Had it not been that 
the felucca dips her beak into the waters like a bird, we had been 
where many another crew are. As soon wreck a stormy-pctrel ; 
she’s too small for the waves to get a purchase of her.” 

“ There, look there, signor! is it not one of the wrecked? Is it 
not a man swimming with a spar? Hark, a breeze springs up! 
Put about, and save him !” 

“Not I!” cried the captain, in horror; “he may be one of the 
very pirates.” 

“No?” returned Leonora, with flashing eyes. “Not save a 
drowning fellow-creature! But, signor, you shall! Obey me, or 
by Heaven you lose your ship to-morrow !” 

Crossing himself piously, time and again, trembling under her 
glance, and muttering execrations and ejaculations, he proceeded 
to comply. Meanwhile, the swimmer, making rapid advances, 
was now near enough to be quite plainly discerned. A red scarf, 
one end still half entangled round his head by something that 
looked like a band of jewels, hung down and was twisted round 
the upper part of his body ; one shoulder only was bare and flash- 
ing white, as dripping with water it met the level beams of sunrise ; 
his hair was long and black, and dipped in and out of the water 
like curling snakes. The strokes with which he parted the waves 
were vigorous and muscular. Springing half out of the sea, with 
now and then a quick gesture of throwing aside the hair drifting 
across his sight, till catching the rope thrown him, he coiled it 
swiftly up with one hand, and deserting his spar, leaped lightly 


upon deck, from whence, according to Leonora’s previous direc- 
tions, he was immediately conducted to change his garments. In 
a moment or two, his dripping, flowing robes lost in an Italian 
suit of white, tight-fitting clothing, but the red scarf wrung out 
and placed again carelessly round his temples, with the long ends 
flowing in the quickening breeze, he ran lightly up the ladder and 
joined Leonora. There was a commanding ease in his gait, a free, 
bold motion of the limbs, that betokened a strength and nerve and 
spirit never found in the common Italian now, and seldom then, 
in the fourteenth century. His face, too; was Eastern in its char- 
acteristics, and very singular. At first sight you saw nothing but 
the eyes below very fine, long, narrow, and highly-arched black 
eyebrows. They were large, and impressed you as by far the 
largest portion of his face. They were black, blacker far than his 
jetty hair; they were bright, sparkling with greater brilliancy than 
the gems that confined his scarf; coals of fire, constantly fanned 
by a strong breath behind thinnest vapor, could not have burned 
so brightly as those eyes. His face, at first sight, was repellant ; 
one did not care, one preferred not to look again, but if courage 
came with an afterthought and a second glance, you perceived the 
thick, black rays of lashes in which these eyes were set, the low, 
long, white forehead, the dilating nostrils, the sudden crimson high 
upon the cheek, so sudden and with such contrast, that one would 
have pronounced it artificial did it not come and go, as it were, 
with every inhalation and respiration; one saw the lips, thin, red 
and chiselled so finely that the corners were lost in a delicate line, 
and one saw small, white teeth flashing under the dark hair that 
trimmed the haughtily curled upper lip. But all this was not scen 
at once, for the eyes might have withered you to ashes with their 
flames, had you dared persist. All this Leonora felt; but partially 
fortified by gazing at him while swimming, and by the glimpse she 
obtained when on deck, her own eyes,nevertheless,sought the ground. 

“They tell me, lady,” said he, addressing her in a voice like 
silver wires vibrating in a hot wind, low and musical, yet rather 
painful at first from its intensity, “that I owe my escape to you. 
That fearing I belonged to that villanous Tamerlane, and would 
bring all the magic of his crew with me to annihilate this little 
float, I should have been abandoned to my fate but for your decis- 
ion. Accept my thanks. Perhaps it may never be in the stran- 
ger’s power to return such favor, but let his will answer till it is.” 

At the mention of the word “magic,” all within hearing had re- 
coiled, and Leonora, raising her eyes slowly but determinedly, 
answered : 

“Do not thank me, signor, nor yet depreciate an ignorant people 
for their pardonable superstition.” 

“ Pardonable, madam, since I owe your interference to it. Nay, 
lady,” as she half turned her face away, “why veil yourself? 
Here in my Italian dress, speaking to an unveiled lady, I feel as if 
I were born on European shores, listening to endless nightingales, 
and had never heard the roar of lions when half buried in Asiatic 
sands. Pray, do not destroy the illusion !” 

Rather annoyed, she sank on the seat, wishing that might signi- 
fy him to leave her; to her amazement, he took a similar place 
beside her, resuming : 

“Though had I you there in my native land, so closely veiled 
would I keep that beauty, so darkly swathed in linen bulwarks, 
that even the amorous winds should never breathe on your heaven- 
ly radiance, lest they tell it to others and I lose so invaluable a 
treasure! Ah, Leonora!” 

She looked up, angrily. 

“ The signor forgets,” she said, proudly, “that he is not in the 
centre of a harem of Asian odalisques. Retire !” 

But coolly as he had taken it, the stranger retained his seat. 

“T have watched you in Italy, in your bowers,and your dances,” 
said he. “Isaw you embark; my sails hovered on a not distant 
horizon. I wrecked my ship that you might rescue me. I have 
boarded this in order only to capture your heart. I do not doubt 
but that ere we reach Corfu, worse adventures than I can have an- 
ticipated, will befall me, but fail in this I will not. By the Eternal! 
Leonora, I will win your love as madly as I’ve given mine to you.” 

“You take a singular method. My heart is not a city, to be 
stormed, nor a fortress, to be carried by assault.” 

The stranger smiled, a fascinating smile, as Leonora confessed 
to herself, what time she dared to think at all, for it seemed as if 
he read her very thoughts with that scarching eye. 

“ Let us at least begin,” said he, frankly, “as friends.” 

“No, signor; you speak to me as no lady suffers herself to be 
addressed. We cannot be fricnds.” 

Let me see. <A friend comprehends far more than a 
lover. Iam your lover. I ask you to be my friend. Behold the 
confidence I repose in you; I trust you, and entreat of your gener- 
osity far more than I give. I think we can compass it.” 

“ But, signor, your confidence, in yourself at least, is imposing. 
Consider a moment. If you know me, you are quite aware of my 
rank. You will excuse me, signor; you are an adventurer, a 
stranger, I know nothing of you. From your manners, I am led 
to infer you do not believe in marriage other than as exhibited in 
Mohammedan seraglios. Think of such an alliance! Pardon 
me, signor, it is absurd.” 

“The lady will believe me, I speak truth. I aver, that in mere 
worldly rank I'am far superior to her ; that where onc is her slave, 
thousands are mine ;” returned the stranger, leaning forward and 
looking at her steadfastly, while resting his elbow on his knee and 
his head on his hand. “As for my wealth, it is boundless. I be- 
lieve in one marriage with one wife, the light, life and blessing 
of home; no harems, Leonora. As for my name—call me Mar- 
hene, for you found me in the sea. I rose upon you like Venus. 
I brought love with me, dripping from me as water from the god- 
dess. For my real name, when you promise to be my wife you 
shall know it. Pray, do not let curiosity stimulate you. Lady, 


there are thousands of Asian women who faint, dazzled at my 
words of love. I do not want a slave, however beautiful, but a 
wife, virtuous, chaste, intelligent, such, in short, as I can find in 
Europe alone. I wish myself to win love and not surroundings. 
Therefore I am striving for your love, and I shall have it!” 

“ Well, signor,” replied Leonora, carelessly, “ when I love you 
I will tell you. You speak Italian too well.” 

“T speak all languages. Will you do me a favor?” said he. 

“T have already done one too many.” 

“Let me pray you to wear this ring lest I lose you.” 

Her contemptuous, impatient “No!” had no effect, for snatch- 
ing her hand, he had thrust on her finger a small, close ring, with 
a diamond star around a costly ruby for a facet. Ere she could 
tear it in indignation away, a sudden whisper and murmur of 
voices rang around and arrested her attention, while all eyes were 
bent in one direction ; and forgetting all else, Leonora looked too. 
Not far distant, a suspicious-looking craft, with a long, black hull 
and high bulwarks on the stern, was driving down upon them. 

“Timour, Timour!” ejaculated the captain. “ We are irretriev- 
ably lost! Where were ye, fools, that I saw nothing, when we 
might yet have been saved!” and he flung himself on the deck, 
as if he already felt the knife of the pirate at his throat. 

“Tt is not too late,” said the voice of Marhene, compelling the 
captain to rise, fascinated and spell-bound. “Let your men, at 
least such as are not paralyzed by fear, obey me.” 


Instantly the crew were at his command, and almost as soon, 
the sails were backed and hanging limp, while the ship drifted idly 
down the current. “The voice of the stranger, in quick, vehement 
commands, was heard above the rattling cordage, and maneuvre 
followed maneuvre with surprising skill, so that the pirate, com- 
pletely mystified, and at first filled with surprise at what he had 
deemed an easy prize, began now to exhibit considerable anxiety. 

“ You will deliver us into the cursed Tartar’s hands. By my 
soul, I believe you are here for that !” moaned the captain, as they 
were running down almost foul of the enemy, for the sixth time. 

“Silence, thou knave !” said Marhene, in his first musical tones, 
and like showers of sparks sent off in parabolic curves, from some 
dark, central body, were the light, darting movements of the small 
vessel, aided by one or two sails, and the wonderful tactics, never 
before seen, of her new commander, as she at last described, by 
the most extraordinary steps, half a circle round the pirate. 


Within a hundred yards of the latter, whose massive bulk was 
not so easily commanded, she started as the pirate presumed, upon 
another curve from which she would descend upon his opposite 
side. Anxious to foil her in this, he proceeded rather clumsily to 
turn around, and looking up, when the tiny war-boat had gained 
the usual distance, he saw every inch of linen upon her two masts 
stretched and filled, and with arrowy speed she was cleaving the 
sea, and vanishing like a little cloud. Lumbering*along, the pi- 
rate soon hugged the shore, and hid his bulky head within some 
one of the inlets that communicated with the inner sca. Mean- 
time, Marhene, returning the trumpet to its owner, said: 

“Signor il capitaine, I resign my command!” and resumed his 
seat by Leonora, who had been perfectly composed. 

“ A race of European cowards,” he muttered. 

“ Nay, signor—” 

“ Marhene, if you please.” 

“ You must excuse—” 

Marhene,” persisted he. 

Well, Signor Marhenc—” 

“Drop the signor.” 

“TI do not wish to,” she replied. 

“TI insist upon it. .I shall hear nothing without that prefix. 
What were you about to say, commencing with ‘ Nay, Marhene ?’” 

“Nay, Marhene, the pirates came from the East, and through 
your nonsense my remark has lost its flavor.” 

“One point gained, Leonora; and I always keep what is once 
obtained.” 

“ Signor—”’ 

“Marhene, Leonora. I like my new name You were about to 
ask a favor; I shall grant it but on that address.” 

“ Leave me, Marhene.” 

“Leonora, your slave obeys if commanded to spring into the 
sea. Yet first, read him his character.” 

“You are an impostor, And do not think because you can 
force all these men to do as you please, that, therefore, I am in 
your power.” 

“ At least I can manage a ship well,” said he, disregarding her 
last clause. 

“You can manage a ship well, and we owe you cold thanks for 
our safety. Take them and leave me.” 

Rising, with a bow, he complied. She was angry at such in- 
solence, and yet, she knew not why, half sorry he was gone. She 
could not tell what it was about him that so commanded her soul, 
and half against her will she turned her head to look at him. 
Never, she must confess, had she seen so noble a gait; she hesi- 
tated—was he lame? impossible; that springing step, that light 
motion of the limbs, flung out nervously, that elasticity which 
seemed to spurn the earth, no one but envy impersonated could 
have turned into a halt, and so she acknowledged; but he never 
once turned his head, and she saw him mingle, in 2 certain gay 
and unapproachable familiarity, with the common sailors, till 
weary of jesting, he hung over the taffrail and gazed into the sca. 

They were now nearly through the straits; on either side were 
high walls of rock, and beyond, the waters of the inner bay were 
calm and placid. They emerged slowly from the narrow chasm. 
Suddenly a wild cry rose from the felucca, and looking round, 
they found themselves close under the lee of a great ship, that 
reared its black bulwarks high above, bristling with spears, imple- 
ments, and fiendish grins of their enemy who exultingly had so 
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overreached them. A fierce shout from the pirates, at their eun- 
ning circumvention, arosc, and in countless numbers they leaped 
upon the deck, making the felucca shake and groan with the 
shocks. In the midst of the affray that ensued, notwithstanding 
Leonora saw a dreadful fate impending, while she shuddered and 
trembled, she nevertheless found herself watching with consider- 
able interest the action of Marhene, as, having snatched a sabre, ho 
performed dreadful execution on the invaders. He was not by 
any means the tallest there, but nevertheless was by far the most 
prominent of all, as if some invisible force surrounded and magni- 
fied him, and compelled the most indifferent observer to single him 
from the ferocious tumult. All at once, he seemed to be alone, for 
no blows seconded his, and he met scores. His sabre was broken ; 
he fell back, fighting every inch of the way, till quite near Leo- 
nora, seized a marline spike, flung it with stunning strength at his 
nearest opponent, twined his arm round her and sprang into the sea. 

“How your heart beats,” he said, as they rose at a great dis- 
tance. “ ia you think that although they possessed themselves 
of all your treasures on board, they should obtain my treasure ?” 

“T hardly know which were worse.” 

“Cool!” 

“No. LIacknowledge you have twice saved my life and placed 
me under infinite obligation.” 

“Not at all. If you will look at it in that light, I am but repay- 
ing my debt to you.” 

She clung round his neck, and he swam on in silence, now and 
then looking round, but no one followed. They were within a rod 
of the shore, when suddenly a boat darted from the cleft of a rock, 
and with powerful strokes nearly reached them. Marhene dived as 
swiftly, and came up at a distance ; the boat started in pursuit, and 
again Marhene disappeared. Several times, thus fruitlessly the 
boat chased him, then quite at random as to his whereabouts, rowed 
hither and thither, but never quite in the right spot. At last, when 
as he dived they rowed forward, to their exultation, he appeared 
at arm’s length; it was not the work of an instant to deal him a 
savage blow on the head, and for strong, powerful grasps to tear 
the fainting Leonora from Marhene, who sank lifeless down through 
the dark waters ; but it was not a barnacle that clung to the keel 
of that boat, and swam with it to the other shore. 

Three days after, Leonora woke as from a trance, and found 
herself well nursed in a luxurious apartment, and in a week, half 
veiled in snowy gossamer, and robed in costly white muslin, she 
stood exposed for sale in the slave-market of Bagdad. Once or 
twice she saw a figure pass her, familiar, though apparently dis- 
guised and somewhat lame (and it is a singular historical fact that 
the lameness of this individual was never recognized in his own 
person, but only when he assumed the identity of another) ; a fig- 
ure who gazed down the line as if seeking some one. Was it— 
could it be Marhene? No, she had seen him sink through the 
sea, and she remembered it with a sudden pang. Not that in the 
interval he had never crossed her mind; on the contrary, she 
seemed to have undergone a revulsion of feeling, and far from her 
former anger and contempt, she wondered, was interested, sad- 
dened and all but loved. Should she acknowledge her heart con- 
quered by this utter stranger? He would never know it, he was 
dead; and alas! what use to love the dead. Yet it might not be ; 
and half to obtain a better view, she cautiously parted a fold of 
lace with the hand where gleamed the ring thrust thereon by 
Marhene. In a moment the half-recognized figure stood before her. 

“Thank me now,” said he, “that I forced the ring on you.” 

“Thank you.” 

“You fetch a fine price, I hear; they hoped the Sultan Bajazet 
would see you. Which would you prefer for a master, he or 1?” 

She was silent. 

“A second point gained, Leonora. 
said Bajazect, now you are silent.” 

She felt it, and remained silent. The slave merchant now 
joined them. ‘“ Ten thousand pieces of gold,” said he. 

Marhene had respected her, and not, with a customer’s privilege, 
raised her veil, or he would have seen the painful crimson that suf- 
fused her cheeks at being thus an object of barter. She, but a 
week since, possessed of vast wealth, countless vassals, high rank 
and freedom, now sold to a harem. ‘The yellow metal glistened 
in the meshes of Marhenc’s purse, and the slave merchant had 
drawn out his tablets, when two plainly-dressed citizens entered the 
bazaar. The merchant deliberately replaced his tablets. 

“Put up thy purse,” said he, “the girl is not thine; yonder 
behold the sultan!” 

“In disguise, then !”” exclaimed Marhene. 

“By Allah!” exclaimed one of the new-comers, “here among 
all this chaff is at last one grain of wheat. Behold, lord! Saw 
ever such symmetry? Look at the rich lovelocks rolling under 
the veil! that exquisitely moulded hand—an houri descended to 
earth to reward your devotions at prayers, great Signeur!” and 
with rudeness he approached Leonora, still discussing her person, 
and withdrew her veil. 

Although European, and never having worn a veil, now, thus 
placed in the position of a woman where modesty required the use 
of one, there was something too insulting in this, and with thicken- 
ing color and sparkling eyes, she shrunk back. 

“ Ah, what voluptuous blushes!” said one of the purchasers. 

“What a skin! Wells with stars in them do not equal the eyes! 
The price ?” 

“ Fifteen thousand pieces of gold,” answered the merchant, and 
that sum was speedily paid out. 

While the three were counting the money, Marhene flitted back. 

“Foiled, foiled, foiled!” said he, bitterly. “Do not therefore 
despair; I never was wholly overcome, I will not be now!” and 
he vanished. 

A few moments had elapsed when a herald fell prone at the feet 
of the disguised sultan. * 


A week ago you would have 


“ Ah, sire! ah, light of the moon and offspring of the sun! 
Pardon, pardon. Damascus has revolted !” 

The old monarch, quite frightened out of his proprieties, started 
up, and contrary to all Mohammedan allowances, indulged him- 
self in quite a quantity of oaths. At last, slightly calmed, he said: 

“What must be must be. I'll march on with the army. Ti- 
mour the Tartar, may he halt forever! has been in this revolt, as 
in everything else! Mahmoud, thou’lt follow with the harem and 
this new slave; we will encamp outside the walls. Speedily will 
this little affair be crushed,” and with his kaftan streaming behind 
him, Bajazet left the market, followed by the vizier and the Italian. 


Another week had passed, and amidst the quick vicissitudes of 
a hitherto happy life, one morning Leonora found herself, with 
other inmates of the royal seraglio, splendidly lodged in a tempo- 
rary pavilion outside the gates of the besieged city, earnestly hop- 
ing that the order of attack would drive her from the sultan’s 
memory, which was not, however, by any means the case. Every 
day till now, by most cunningly obtained opportunities, had Mar- 
hene presented himself before her, and been indulged with a short 
altercation, in turn rewarding her with hope of freedom. The 
siege was proceeding rapidly, as in those days sieges could, and 
Bajazet was rubbing his hands exultingly over his success. 

“The hounds!” said he. “They dared, when I asked who was 
their master, to shout, with a voice like a tempest, Tamerlane! 
I'll teach them. By the way, Mahmoud, where is the lovely Ital- 
ian ?” and he leered frightfully. 

“In the pavilion, scigneur,” was the response. 

“What is all this forbidden revelry and merriment without ?” 
asked the sultan. 

“It is a juggler,” returned one, “that the soldiers have picked 
up, and he is the source of their laughter.” 

“ A juggler,” screamed the amazed potentate, “dare to enter 
the camp of Bajazet! Off with his head !” 

But as some one suggested that his jokes might enliven the sol- 
diery, who it is true, were rather flagging, his highness reversed 
the order, and commanded he should be brought in that he might 
see he was no spy of that filthy Tartar, as he dared term the king, 
who had added to his own paternal dominions four-fifths of Baja- 
zet’s, torn from him by the iron gauntlet of war, and the juggler 
entered. A man, past the prime, apparently, with sharp eyes 
under shaggy brows, in turn under a torn, green turban, whose 
color, green, sacred to a sacred race, would have been sufficient in 
itself to ensure his life. A short, red frock, girded by a golden 
belt, and rather tattered, with high buskins, completed his attire. 
He wore a tawny beard, covering half his face and breast, was 


, undersized and stooping (though he might have been tall had he 


been able to carry himself upright), with a hump on his back, and 
walked with a cane, and one foot bandaged. In the other arm he 
held his tools and toys. The sultan tapped his hump and satisfied 
himself from its hardness that it was real; trod on his foot and 
believed it sore because the man winced; pulled his beard, and 
believed it natural because it did not come off, and ordered him to 
proceed with his feats. They were in the court of the pavilion, 
and the females were separated by a golden lattice alone from the 
place, through which they looked down upon the scene, and as the 
juggler entered, Leonora floated forward and sat down before the 
grating. The juggler took a cylinder of solid iron, which he gave 
the sultan to look at, and after him the other courtiers, that they 
might satisfy.themselves there was no flaw in it. Holding this 
outstretched in one hand, horizontally, he selected a sword of the 
finest temper of Damascus, swayed it several times in the air, 
while it bent and writhed from the strength of the strokes, like a 
whip lash, then coiling it up like a ribbon in a roll, he tossed it high 
up the lofty dome. The spectators beheld the quivering weapon 
straighten at the topmost instant of its flight, and recoiled, lest it 
should fall and sever them, but the juggler, while standing with his 
head bent forward, never once glanced up. 


“Tf it should fall upon his neck,” murmured Bajazet, “kill 
him and serve him right!” 

But straight as a bolt, with flashing precision, the thin, wonderful 
weapon dropped, with a papery rustle, upon the iron cylinder, 
which fell on the ground parted in two portions by the electrical 
blow, while the sword hung trembling in the hand of the juggler. 
All the courtiers drew a long breath, and Leonora above, whose 
suspicions were at work, could have screamed from relief. Still 
in perfect silence, the juggler approached one of the courtiers and 
pulled a single fine thread from his garment. Planting the sword 
upright upon the ground, he broke off a portion of this thread and, 
with the lightest breath, wafted it against the edge of the blade. 
The thread shared the fate of the cylinder, and fell divided. 


“T believe if I look at that sword much longer,” muttered the 
superstitious Bajazet, “1, also, should fall severed in two pieces.” 

“Not thon,” said the juggler, in a deep, half-inaudible tone, 
“but thy kingdom !” 

The sultan trembled, and utterly in his power as the juggler was, 
felt the superior force inherent in the latter, as Leonora had felt it 
before him, and was, morcover, controlled by something uncanny, 
which the Easterns always attribute to the deformed. <A dozen 
golden balls were now taken by the juggler, and for a short time, 
altogether, kept dancing aloft with one hand, while with the other, 
the sword flashed in and out between the mazes they described. 
There were twelve balls rising and falling as from a golden foun- 
tain playing in the air; suddenly twenty-four pieces fell at once to 
the ground, while as if a hundred swords were flashing and curl- 
ing and interlacing on high, like a pond of aerial fishes, that one 
sword kept up its wonderful vibrations and involutions over their 
heads, while the swift motions of the lame juggler seemed to en- 
velope him in a misty haze, through which you could hardly desery 
his true form. Murmurs of adtiration went up from all the as- 
sembly and mingled with singular murmurs swelling outside the 


pavilion, but at last the latter predominated and the startling 
exclamation : 

“The Tartars! O, the hordes! To arms, to arms!’ struck on 
the bewildered cars within, till streaming through arch and door, 
all rushed out and left the juggler alone. The females, also, were 
flocking behind the golden lattice to the other part of the pavilion 
above, to behold the confusion, and Leonora still retained her po- 
sition. Continuing to twirl his sword above, though frequently its 
dazzling point too near made her shrink, the juggler drew near her. 

“Come down,” said he, authoritatively. 

“T cannot. The eunuchs would see me,” she said. 

“You would like to ?”’ 

“ Certainly.” 

“A third point gained, Leonora; and there are but four points 
to the compass !” 

“ Well, the fourth lies before you.” 

“ How?” 

“ By going on your own route.” 

“Thank you. I know in what direction my route lies, and at 
present am busy gaining the fourth point. Before noon I think it 
will be mine, as well as the battle almost beginning yonder. You 
told me the other day I was an extraordinary character, a myste- 
rious being ; to-day you have given me a larger space” of thought 
than usual, with what conclusion, may I ask ?” 

“ That, I will tell Marhene when he has gained the fourth point.” 

“You think it probable that I succeed ?” 

Leonora was silent a moment, then murmured : 

“T imagine who you are. Ought I to love such a being ?” 

“ You consider, then, the possibility of it, you are tempted. Let 
your wishes answer your question. Ah, I said I never failed! I 
half believe my work is done. For what did I keep this sword 
dazzling your eyes as it smote the yellow wires? The lattice is 
pierced for your exit in a thousand contiguous places. Tear it 
away and come down. Come down, Leonora, and watch the 
battle. Marhene goes out to conquer!” 


Meanwhile, Bajazet and his suite running out, had beheld the 
plains darkencd with hordes of his enemy, pouring down the hills, 
while more distant specks on the level horizon betokened yet 
larger squadrons in reserve. Palpitating with fear, the horses were 
caparisoned, the spears selected, the turbans refolded, and faint 
order restored there to meet the hostile force. But Bajazet’s force 
was not to be laughed at, it was truly immense. From a corner of 
the pavilion, down into the shade of a garden of myrtles, a form, 
enveloped in cashmeres, glided unobserved, and out among the 
perturbed soldiery, with his balls and cylinders, crawled the juggler. 

The armies were within speaking distance, and suddenly reining 
up, the Tartars confronted the Turks. Exactly opposite the central 
group of the latter, where stood Bajazet and his body guard, be- 
tween two well-mounted leaders of the foe, was a gigantic black 
horse without a rider, and decked only in a white saddle-cloth 
fringed with gold, and a bridle of blazing gems. The juggler, 
advancing half way between the two armies, turned to the Turks. 

“ Ah, my Lord Bajazet!” said he, “I have seen your numbers, 
learned your tactics, counted your weapons and felt of your hearts. 
What is to hinder Tamerlane from victory? Take my beard, it 
is at your service; but thou shalt feel my sword!” And brandish- 
ing the blade in air, he flung turban and robe at his feet, and 
bounded on the back of the steed, who, with a neigh of delight, 
rushed out to meet his rider. 

Taking the red scarf from a lieutenant, he bound it under his 
coronet by one end, and swinging his Damascus blade over his 
head, the whole band, to a low gush of wild, sweet music, fell 
back several rods, and then with a shout, swept down as an 
eagle would, and caught the myriads of Bajazet in their talons. 
Timour the Tartar conquered. Bajazet, and all the power of the 
Turk, were his. The gates of Damascus opened joyously to re- 
ceive the victor. But first, calm as if from a feast, he sought the 
garden of myrtles. 

“You are free, lady,” said he, “if freedom is to be desired,” he 
added, as Leonora rose. ‘Am I to have that wife who values me 
for myself and not for my crown ?”’ he resumed, “or will you con- 
tinue your journey to your aunt in Corfu ?” 

Leonora gazed at the superb face, once so repellant, and which 
now drew her as by a magnet, “Signor, I once said hearts were 
not carried by assault. I acknowledge my error.” 

“‘Marhene has won what Tamerlane the Tartar shall crown !’’ 
was the exulting reply of the lover, who embraced her; and as 
side by side they rode into the gates of this, his greatest and last 
conquest, he whispered : “ And now the Fourth Point is gained !” 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
We present on this 
and the next page, a se- 
ries of views, drawn ex- 
ressly for us by Mr. 
ilburn, with his usual 
spirit and literal fidelity, 
and representing some 
of the prominent features 
of the wealthy and fiour- 
ishing city of Cincinnati. 
These were all drawn 
on the spot during Mr. 
Kilburn’s recent western 
tour, undertaken solely 
for the p of 
wings 

the “ Pictorial.” Cincin- 
nati, the “ Queen City of 
the West,” is one of the 
most populous and en- 
terprising of the Western 


cities. It is located on® 


the north bank of the 
Ohio River, opposite the 
mouth of the Licking. 
The city is near the east- 
ern extremity of a beau- 
tiful valley, about twelve 
miles in circumference, 
and surrounded by hills. 
It is laid out with great 
regularity, the streets, 
some of which are sixty 
feet wide, inte i 
each other at right angles. 
They are well 
extensively shaded with 
trees, and the houses are 
ornamented with shrub- 
The shore of the 
river called the *‘ Public 
Landing,” is substan- 
tially paved tolow water 
mh and the wharf 
boats or floating wharves, 
adapted to the rise and 
fall of the river, render 
the landing and shipping. 
of goods at all times 
convenient. The early 
oe f of Cincinnati is 
full of events “stranger 
than fiction.” We will 
devote a portion of our 
space to one of those in- 
cidents, which shows 
what mighty results are 
produced by apparently 
trifling causes. In the 


COURT HOUSE, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


days of the pioneers, 
there was a deal of rival- 
as to where the great 
city of the Miami coun- 
try should find a habita- 
tion and a name; and 
those who measured 
lances, were the respec- 
tive friends of “ Cincin- 
nati,” “‘ Columbia,” and 
“North Bend.” For a 
time the victory hovered 
over the one, and then 
over the other, till finall 
a fair and black-e 
Helen decided the fate of 
the Queen City. For 
the protection of the Mi- 
ami pioneers, a detach- 
ment of troops had been 
stationed at North Bend ; 
and the former, desirous 
of having their plough- 
shares protected by the 
sword, gathered round 
the men of war. This 
came néar determining 
the much-vexed question 
and giving to North 
Bend the preference, by 
the influx of those who 
felt safe in the vicinity of 
the troops. As the fol- 
lowing summer was wan- 
ing, Major Doughty ar- 
rived at Cincinnati, and 
laid the foundation of 
Fort Washington ; but 
in the meantime, the 
commander at North 
Bend had most uncere- 
moniously taken French 
leave, without any ex- 
cuse for his departure. 
The settlers of the Bend 
were thus left to the mer- 
cy of their savage foes, 
and one by one followed 
the troops to Cincinnati, 
till at last the place was 
almost deserted. Some 
time afterward, the whis- 
rs of those who knew 
gan to tell the tale of 
the mysterious removal. 
There was a black-eyed 
matron at the Bend, who 
had inspired the com- 
mander with such admi- 
ration, that when she re- 
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moved to Cincinnati, the officer followed with his entire command, 
being convinced, after a short preliminary visit, that Cincinnati 
possessed peculiar advantages as a military post. That movement, 
produced by a cause whimsical and apparently trivial in itself, was 
attended by results of incalculable importance. It settled the ques- 
tion whether North Bend or Cincinnati was to be the great com- 
mercial town of the Miami country. Our first view in Cincinnati 
represents the Wood- 
bridge High School, a 
fine, substantial building, 
recently erected. Itisin 
the Gothic style of archi- 
tecture. Cincinnati is 
noted for its educational 
facilities, and the estab- 
lishment of this school 
will add materially to 
the well-established repu- 
tation of the city. The 
next picture exhibits the 
new Court House, on 
Main Street, a magnifi- 
cent building, not 
completed, we believe, 
but destined to win ad- 
miration by its architec- 
tural beauty. The new 
Custom House, at the 
corner of 4th and Vine 
Streets, is a fine building, 
in avery striking style 
of 
be occupied by the offi- 
cers of the customs, and 
the t-office. Imme- 
diately in the rear, our 
artist has shown a por- 
tion of the Burnet House, 
of which we gave, in a 
former number, a repre- 
sentation on a | 
scale. The remaining 
view of the series is a 
icture of the Mechanics’ 
nstitute. It is situated 
at the corner of Sixth 
and Vine Street. Our 
view gives a good idea 
of its appearance. It is 
75 by 90 feet, and about 
100 feet in height. The 
location is in a very pleas- 
ant part of the city, and 
extremely central. The 
lower part is occupied 
bar the upper sto- 
i room, 
and hall. The Ohio Me- 
chanics’ Institute was 
chartered by the State, 
in 1828, and commenced 
with courses of lectures 
on scientific subjects. 
An effort was made to 


age a suitable build- 
ng, and the old Baptist 
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Church on Walnut Street was purchased, but it was found impos- 
sible to raise funds to pay for the ground and erect a suitable 
building. Unsuccessful applications were made to the city autho- 
rities and the State; but $3000 was finally raised, with which the 
bazaar erected by the notorious Mrs. ‘Trollope was purchased and 
fitted up. The Institute fluctuated some time with more or less 
success and changes of location, until the present building was 


) erected, which has placed the association on a permanent basis. 
, Cincinnati abounds with features of interest, and evidences of re- 


markable wealth, prosperity and public spirit. It is the fifth in 
size and importance among all the cities of the Union ; and, when 
we remember that it was settled only in 1788, its magnitude is 
truly astonishing. It population in 1853, was 160,186, and is rap- 
idly increasing. Its railway and water communication give it the 
command of a most ex- 
tensive trade. Some idea 
of its activity may be 
found from a few statis- 
tics. In 1853, the num- 
ber of steamboat arrivals 
was 4058, 
314 different boats wi 

an aggregate of 120,399 


tons. The shipping of 
the district, June 30, 
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1854, amounted to an 
aggregate of 23,843 tons, 
enrolled and_ licensed. 
The value of imports for 
1853-54, amounted to the 
sum of $65,730,029, and 
of exports, $45,432,780. 
The receipts for hogs for 
the year was $9,331,583. 
The custom house re- 
ceipts in 1852-53, were 
$1,390,541. Cincinnati 
has very extensive and 
manufactures 
to balance its important 
commerce. An idea of 
their extent may be form- 
ed from the fact that 
more than 200 steam en- 
gines are employed at 
the various manufactur- 
ing establishments. In 
1851, the manufactured 

roductions amounted to 

55,000,000. The wa- 
ter used by the inhabit- 
ants of the city is ob- 
tained from Ohio 
River by means of steam 
engines, which raise it to 
a reservoir holding about 
5,000,000 gallons. The 
climate of Cincinnati is 
favorable to the grape, 
and an immense tract in 
the neighborhood of the 
city is devoted to vinc- 
yards. Thel t grape 
cultivator in this region 
is Nicholas Longworth 
Esq., whose successful 
experiments have raised 
him toa high rank among 
horticulturists. The an- 
nual product of the grape 
vines in the environs is 
estimated at above two 
hundred thousand gal- 
lons. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
TO THE UNKNOWN, 
WHOM I MET AT THE ACADEMY OF MUSIC, NEW YORK. 


BY ARTHUR MORTON, 
AUTHOR OF THE “ DUCAL CORONET.” 


We never spoke—but, as a star 
That shines unconscious from the sky, 
Thy peerless beauty from afar 
Dawned on my wondering eye. 
I did not hear Lagrange that night, 
Though weaving spells of melody— 
In all the throng of beauties bright, 
My eye saw only thee. 


Tiaras blazed on many a brow, 
And gems ov many a rising breast ; 
Ermine on shoulders white—but thou 
In black wert simply drest. 
Madonna-like, with braided hair . 
And folded hands, like saint in prayer 
Low kneeling at a sacred shrine : 
. The glance of many a roving eye, 
Unheeding, passed thy beauty by— 
Not so did mine. 


No thought of passion born of earth 
Mixed with my admiration pure— 

An image thou of radiant worth, 
And I an honest wooer, 

Seeking no token and no sign, 

Not even a word or glance of thine, 

Only the privilege to gaze 

And carry to my latest days, 
Deep in my reverent heart, 

Thy image as a perfect type 

Of sacred Virtue, Beauty ripe, 

Niched in my memory like a saint 

Sculptors might carve, and limners paint, 
Yet far above their art. 


+ » 


[Translated from the French for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE BACHELOR OF GOTTINGEN. 


BY ESTELLE GRAY. 


Tue last rays of the sun gilded the arrow upon the principal 
church of Gottingen, when Doctor Fornarius, after dismissing his 
crowd of scholars, entered his study. A stove, placed in the cen- 
tre, diffused a mild heat throughout the apartment, as it was De- 
cember, and the sedentary life of the good doctor had rendered 
him very sensitive to the cold. A thick bed of snow covered the 
streets, which began to be deserted, and the north wind whistled 
in at the windows of the Gothic houses. 

The habitation of Doctor Fornarius was situated at the extrem- 
ity of a suburb, and entirely separated from the neighboring 
houses. A high wall which surrounded it, enclosed the little gar- 
den, shaded with green trees. His windows, besides, were con- 
stantly closed and defended from the curious looks of those who 
tried to penetrate into the interior of the dwelling of the sage, and 
the gate rarely opened unless to admit a few of the elect. This 
mysterious existence, added to the extreme austerity of his manners, 
had contributed, not less than the diversity and real depth of his 
knowledge, to spread to a great distance the reputation of the 
learned Fornarius. He was, above all, versed in the occult sciences, 
and initiated in all the secrets of the cabalistic doctrines. He had 
but just seated himself, with a feeling of pleasure, in his large, old 
leather arm-chair, when a light rap was heard at the door of his 
study. 

“Come in,” cried Fornarius, evidently vexed. “ Ah, is it you, 
Frank ?” added he, in a milder tone, as he saw a young man, who- 
timidly advanced. “Sit down there first, and warm your cold 
hands,” said Fornarius, pointing to a seat near his own chair; 
“you shall afterwards tell me what has brought you.” 

The young man, after taking off his hat and cloak, whitened by 
the snow, seated himself with an embarassed air, in the place de- 
signed for him. Fornarius for some time cast upon him a scru- 
tinizing look, softened by affection. He was a young man, with 
an open physiognomy, surrounded by the falling locks of his light 
hair, and a high forehead, full of intellect. His habitually thought- 
ful cyes sometimes sparkled with ardent fire. Fornarius loved 
him the best of all his scholars, on account of his wonderful 
aptitude and zeal for study. 

“ Master,” said he, suddenly, with a timid look, “ your lesson to- 
day has very much interested me. Your learned inquiries upon 
effects and causes show a subtle and superior mind, which 
nothing eseapes, which knows equally to trace back to the first 
principles concealed in all things, and to distinguish the invisible 
bond which connects one with the other.” 

“My son,” interrupted Fornarius, with modest gravity, “there 
is, without doubt, at the bottom of these philosophical investiga- 
tions, a powerful attraction, and an aim worthy of a noble ambi- 
tion. Yes, I believe that there exists, under the superficial envel- 
ope of everything, a particle of eternal truth, and a detached ray 
of supreme science. But they are infinitely rare, those to whom 
it has been given to fathom them. May God preserve me from 
the foolish pride of believing myself of the number of those 
fortunate spirits !” 

“O, master!” cried Frank, with enthusiasm, “ you have said it; 
it is truly a noble aim. To seek truth, that is life. To know, 
that is its end. And I also burn to know. Dear master,” added 
he, suddenly, lowering his voice as if for some important confi- 
dence, “let me open my heart to you.” 

“Speak, my friend,” said Fornarius with eagerness, “speak 
with confidence.” 


“TI will confess,” replied Frank, hesitating, “that of all the gd- 
vantages your owe to your deep studies, the most admirable and 
the most precious in my eyes, is to be able to predict and explain 
the future. 

“Jt is true, my son, that I have sometimes succeeded in read- 
ing the book of destiny ; but believe me, ignorance is ofien better 
than knowledge, and there are some terrible compensations for the 
satisfaction of this rash desire.” 

“ Whatever are these compensations, my father, since you deign 
to authorize me to give them this name, I accept them, and yield 
myself beforehand, if you are willing to initiate me into the myste- 
ries of necromancy—reveal to me the different chances that fate 
has in reserve for me. Do you believe that my gratitude—” 

At these words, Fornarius fixed his piercing eyes upon Frank, 
who could not refrain from blushing as an imperceptible smile 
played upon the lips of the doctor. 

“T should rather wish to make you renounce this project,” re- 
plied he ; “but since I cannot succeed, I ought to forewarn you 
that my science deals only with events and facts, and not with 
sentiments and thoughts. Thus necromancy tells me that you 
will, by my precaution, come into possession of a large fortune, 
but if, when obtained, you do not remember the poor Fornarius— 
ah, this is what I cannot avert.” 

“O, my good, my excellent master!” cried Frank, “can you 
believe that I shall ever forget the service you have rendered me ?” 


“Do you wish it?” replied Fornarius. “Ah well! I consent. 
But it is already late. Our operations and researches have been 
prolonged very far into the night, and I would not consent for 
anything in the world, to expose you to the danger of going alone 
to your dwelling in the middle of the night, at this season. <Ac- 
cept the hospitality I offer you with all my heart. To-morrow 
morning you shall be free to go and resume your daily occu- 
pations.” 

“T willingly accept, my dear master, your obliging proposition. 
If you will permit me, I will stay in this chamber until the day 
dawns.” 

“ Not so, if you please. You are young; you need rest. One 
whole night without sleep, would be right neither for your age nor 
constitution. As for me, I am accustomed to these night studies, 
and it will neither change my habit nor my health. With your 
permission, you will spend the night in my bed-chamber, while I 
await here the return of light.” »° 

Without allowing his guest time to reply, Fornarius pulled the 
bell-rope to summon his old housekeeper. : 

“ Martha,” said the doctor, “ make a good fire in my bed-cham- 
ber, and put some clean linen upon the bed; Frank will take my 
place there to-night; but first go and look for me in the press, here 
is the key, for one of these long-necked bottles, sealed with red, 
which are upon the second shelf.” 

Martha brought what he wished. 

“ Very well,” said the doctor; “now leave us, and be ready to 
come again when I shall call you. Here,” said he, presenting a 
glass to Frank, and cutting the cords which confined the cork to 
the bottle, “this will keep us awake, and fortify us against fatigue. 
I drink to your success, my dear neophyte, and wish that at your 
first appearance in the path of honor, you may soon obtain the 
degree of doctor, the object of your ambition.” 

The glasses clicked. Frank, in order to do justice to the wine 
of Fornarius, as well as to his cordial hospitality, swallowed at a 
single draught, the sparkling liquid which he had poured out, At 
this moment, a violent knock at the door of the study made Frank 
start from his seat. 

“Who is there?” said Fornarius, in an angry tone. ‘“ Has 
Martha forgotten the order I gave her? What can any one want 
of me at this hour?” 

An old man, that Frank at once recognized as the faithful ser- 
vant of his uncle, hastily entered. 

“Master Frank,” said he, “‘ hasten to return home. 
is dying.” 

“Can it be possible ?” cried Frank. 

“ Alas! the gout, from which he has so cruelly suffered for seve- 
ral days, has risen to his breast, and his physician assures me that 
he has but a few hours longer to live.” 

“ Such a worthy man, and so good a relation,” murmured For- 
narius, much affected. “I regret, undoubtedly, the interruption 
of our interview, my dear Frank. But go, you have not a mo- 
ment to lose.” 

“ Go then,” said Frank, turning to the messenger. “TI shall be 
there presently. I sec how it is,” said he, looking at the astonished 
Fornarius, “it is one of the attacks to which the health of my un- 
cle, a little injured by excess, is subject. The attack may have 
been more violent this time, but there is no serious danger. Let 
us continue our interview, for I am impatient to know.” 


Your uncle 


Fornarius, more and more surprised, was just commencing, 
when a second messenger entered, groaning : 

“O, my God! what misfortune! My good, my excellent 
master !” 

“ Ah, well?” asked Frank, quickly. 

“ He is dead !” 

“ Dead, dost thou say? Art thou sure of it?” 

“ Alas, sir! he died in my arms, after asking in vain for you 
several times.” 

“ My uncle, my dear uncle,” cried Frank, hiding his face in his 
hands, “that I still see! Let us run.” 

“ Stop, my friend,” said Fornarius ; “trouble has deprived you 
of reason. After neglecting to soothe the last moments of a rela- 
tion who loved you, and whose inheritance is secured to you, do 
you not fear that this tardy eagerness will be attributed to the base 
suggestion of personal interest ?” 

“Do you wish to have me abandon my uncle’s house to the 


rapacity of hired people, and to the pillage of strangers? Who, 
then, if not I, will undertake to pay the funeral honors to him 
who was my second father? No, no; do not try to detain me, 
nothing would prevent me from accomplishing so sacred a duty.” 

“Depart, then,” said Fornarius, “and may Heaven protect so 
worthy a son.” 

Several days after, Frank, dressed in the deepest mourning, en- 
tered the study of Fornarius. 

“« My uncle,” said he to the doctor, “has appointed me his heir. 
I am rich, and I wish to be deprived neither of the lessons you 
have promised me, nor the counsels of your,experience. I have 
conceived some vast projects with which I shall make you further 
acquainted. Follow me, if you are truly attached to me; we will 
no longer be separated ; leave this house, and give up your place. 
We will live together, and my fortune shall be at your disposal.” 


“Tt will doubtless cost me some effort to change my habits. I 
am too old to begin a new kind of life. But it is of no impor- 
tance. It shall not be said that Fornarius will refuse anything to 
his friend Frank. I will go immediately and attend to the sale of 
my house.” 

“I will purchase it of you, my worthy Fornarius; and from 
this moment if you wish it, you can regard me as your debtor for 
the sum of twenty-five thousand florins.” 

“Well, it is agreeable to me. With that, it will be permitted 
me, by means of a little revenue, to reward the long services of 
my old housekeeper.” 

“ Just as you please.” 

Fornarius followed his pupil. Soon, thanks to his lessons, and 
also to the credit which he enjoyed with some influential members 
of the university, Frank obtained, after a public examination, the 
diploma of doctor. This title, which made him the equal of his 
master, according to rank but not according to merit, altered a 
little, I confess, the marks of deference and respect which he 
had formerly accorded to him. But Fornarius, who attached im- 
portance only to real emotions, perceived little of the change. 
Frank was rich enough to do without help from the public, but his 
ambition had increased with his fortune. The death of his uncle 
left vacant the place of professor in one of the faculties of Gottin- 
gen. Frank coveted this second inheritance, and after the lapse of 
a year, Fornarius succeeded, by invoking the memory of the uncle, 
in having the nephew appointed as his successor. 


The desire of distinguishing himself stimulated the natural taste 
of Frank for work. Fornarius served to direct him in his studies, 
and as a living repertory of human knowledge. His merit burned 
the brighter because so unlike those around him. His lessons 
were followed by a numerous and sclect audience, and his name 
began to be known in the literary world. 

Meanwhile, Fornarius had passed by a rapid transition, from 
the character of master to that of rival and friend, and finally 
from the latter to that of private counsellor. Frank, in the intoxi- 
cation of his success, only remembered his old master when he 
could use for his advantage his knowledge and his credit. The 
pre-occupations of science and ambition had even swept away the 
remembrance of the twenty-five thousand florins, promised in ex- 
change for the house of Fornarius, and for which the honest doc- 
tor had no other guarantee than the word of the purchaser. One 
day, after many struggles with himself, Fornarius ventured to pre- 
sent the subject with an humble request to the new doctor. 

“Mr. Frank,” said he, timidly (for he had contracted, a long 


time since, the habit of preceding the name of his old pupil with 
this respectful appellation), “it is five years to-day that I have had 
the honor of aiding you with my counsels, and I can testify that 
they have not been quite useless to you.” 

“Do you mean that I have failed in what I owe to you?” 
haughtily replied Frank. 

“T did not say that, exactly, Mr. Frank.” 

“ Are you not treated in my house as my equal ?” 

“T appreciate, as 1 ought the honor of such a condition.” 

“Of what, then, do you complain? And why recall the date, 
and the importance of the services you have rendered me ?” 

“ Because it is precisely five years since I left my little house.” 

“ And of what importance is it ?” 

“ Because,” added Fornarius, with embarrassment, “poor Mar- 
tha waits yet the first quarter of the pension that I ought to pay 
her upon the twenty-five thousand you promised me.” 

“Do you believe me capable of breaking my word ? and was it 
personal interest only that induced you to followme? Itisa good 
time to think of such a trifle when I am wholly occupied with 


your future and our common fortune. Listen to me, Fornarius. 
There is at this moment at Vienna, a vacant chair; it is an im- 


portant post, and needs an able man. Yon are esteemed by tho 
minister upon whom this nomination depends. Ask for me this 
favor, and it will be granted on your recommendation, I am sure. 
Let us go there together; and I shall finally be able to acquit 
myself towards you with some nobility.” 

The reputation of Frank had even extended to the capital of 
Austria. His nomination to the chair which he solicited, was not 
delayed, and as soon as.it was announced he set out for Vienna in 
company with Fornarius. The knowledge which he displayed in 
this eminent sphere of the professorship, gave a new degree of 
celebrity to his merit, and in a short time the whole of Germany 
cited with admiration the immense knowledge and eloquence of 
Doctor Frank. His fortune increased with his fame. He was suc- 
cessively named to several remunerative honors, which were only 
proofs of the particular esteem of the government. Fnally, the 
dean of the council belonging to the university, having retired on 
account of his great age, Frank was nominated to fill his place. 
Fornarius, judging that now the ambition of his old pupil would 
be satisfied, and that his counsels henceforth would be uscless to 
him, seriggsly thought of taking leave of the new dignitary, for 
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he had mourned in secret a long time at the increasing indifference 
and the haughty manner of Frank, towards him. 

“Mr. Frank,” murmured Fornarius, trembling with emotion, 
and perhaps with regret, “you are rich and loaded with honors. 
As for me, I am old, my devotion will be of no avail to you. I 
think it is time for me to retire.” 

“I certainly shall not permit it for anything in the world. I 
will not consent to be deprived of your experience and your ser- 
vices, honest Fornarius.” 

“ But I am too old to remain in an uncertain situation.” 

“ Ungrateful one! Do you dare to call the independent and 
honorable position you occupy in my house uncertain ?” 

“Tf only,” added Fornarius, with a supplicating air, “ you would 
deign to remember the twenty-five thousand florins ?” 

“What then? Shall I never find you but an eager creditor? 
and do you believe me an insolvent debtor? I shall not be in- 
clined, to-day, to put into your hands a sum which would perhaps 
confirm you in the foolish thought of separating yourself from me.” 

“But,” replied Fornarius, with tears in his eyes, “you ought 
not at least to refuse it for old Martha.” 

“This woman again. Truly it is a strange thing, the obstinacy 
of some people to mingle useless things with the most important 
interests, and to wish to constrain persons in high life to share 
their mean pre-occupations. I am sorry, my worthy Fornarius, 
that you give me credit for so little justice. Yet a little more pa- 
tience and effort, and I shall reach my aim, and mount the last 
ladder step of power. Do you hear that, my aged scholar? The 
first minister,” added he, lowering his voice, “is worn out with 
age and hardship. He esteems you, doctor; it is necessary to ad- 
vise him to rest. He has some affection for me. The emperor, 
they say, places some value upon my talents. Let us cach in our 
turn, exert ourselves to influence your friend to decide thus, and 
when the time arrives, to gain his majesty in my favor.” 


From this day, Fornarius frequently visited his illustrious friend, 
who loved his simple and honest character as much as he esteemed 
his great learning. The minister often consulted him upon his 
private state affairs as well as upon the questions of public inter- 
est, and Fornarius served at once the ambition of Frank and the 
health of the minister, and determined the latter to agree with the 
emperor to his dismissal, and the renomination of his protege. 
The last wish of Frank was at length accomplished. Fortune had 
led him by the hand to the height of honor. He bade adieu, for- 
ever, to the professorship, and left his citizen’s dwelling to inhabit 
one of the most magnificent palaces in Vienna. 

The crowd of courtiers, of solicitors, and persons of all ranks, 
which crowded the ante-chambers during the first days of his in- 
stallation, made it impossible for Fornarius to approach the new 
Ininister. At length, the doors were opened to his urgent suppli- 
cations, and it was with a respectful fear that the good doctor as- 
cended the rich staircase of this place of grandeur, where he had 
himself facilitated the entrance of Frank. Just as the officer of 
the door announced Doctor Fornarius, his excellency made a 
sign to two secretaries, who were writing at his dictation, to retire. 

“ Ah, my lord,” cried Fornarius, when they had departed, “have 
pity on your old professor—can I not say your friend ?” 

“What do you wish of me?” coldly asked the minister. 

“That you would give me hospitality. Since you left me alone 
in your last house, which has been sold by your orders, and I am 
absolutely without an asylum and without resources.” 

“Your exigencies have wearied my generosity. My bounties 
have alone encouraged the new freak of which you are this moment 
guilty. I think that you should at least have learned the duties 
which devolve upon me, and the high functions with which I am 
invested, and the distance they put between you and me.” 


“May Heaven preserve me from failing in the respect that I owe 
to your highness. But your excellency should consider that I am 
a stranger in this city.” 

“And who thinks of keeping you here ?” 

Fornarius, at this cruel remark, vainly endeavored to conceal a 
tear, which, falling in the deep wrinkles of his check, was lost in 
the grey tufts of his long beard. 

“« My lord,” replied he, falling on the knees of the minister, “I 
have left all to follow you. I have abandoned, at your request, 
my place of professor, and the occupations which were my re- 
source and my only pleasure. There is nothing remaining for me, 
to-day, wherewith to return to Gottingen. I have no longer any 
hope but in you.” 

“Am I, then, your cashier ?” 

“Meanwhile, my lord, the twenty-five thousand florins for 
which you have given me your word.” : 

“Insolence! If I had the weakness to make this promise to a 
miserable necromancer, have you flattered yourself that the minis- 
ter would ratify the engagements contracted by the inexperience of 
youth? Depart, unfortunate one, to your house, and your diaboli- 
cal occupations.” 

“My lord, have pity for my old age. It is late; the night is 
dark ; snow covers the streets.” 

“Go, I tell you, or I will call my people.” 

“It is unnecessary,” replied Fornarius, hanghtily, rising and 
gazing upon the minister with his two little piercing eyes, “since 
your excellency has refused me a shelter in his palace, I shall do 
well, I see, to remain in my little house at Gottingen.” 

And saying this, he pulled the bell-rope. Frank looked around 
him amazed, and soon perceived that he was in the study of Doctor 
Fornarius. 

“Martha,” cried the doctor to the old housekeeper, who entered, 
“reconduct Master Frank to the street door. Iam not fool enough 
to give up my chamber and my bed to a simple bachelor of 


Gottingen. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


WHY I AM AN OLD MAID. 


BY AUNT HANNAH. 


I am an old woman now, an old maid of seventy years ; but this 
wrinkled brow was once as fair as marble, and this glass reflected 
in its stead a bright, sunny, laughing face, with rich chestnut curls 
hanging in wild confusion around it. Yes, wrinkled and withered 
as Iam, I had once the fatal gift of beauty—beauty which made me 
vain, frivolous and heartless in my youth, and in my age uncared- 
for and alone. 

I was the only daughter of a prosperous farmer in the flourishing 
village of B——, and was the pride of the village and of my pa- 
rents, and indeed, many a city belle might have envied the rustic 
beauty of Rose Danvers. I had been destined by my parents, at 
an early age, for the son of a neighboring farmer, should our child- 
ish intimacy ripen into a mutual attachment. It did so, and the 
fondest hopes of our parents were consummated, and for a time the 
course of true love ran as smoothly as they could wish. William 
Carlton was a fine, noble, generous fellow, alas! too noble, for the 
weak creature he had deigned to love. Just beyond the village 
stood a fine, old-fashioned mansion, which served as a country 
seat during the summer months, for a wealthy family from the 
city. Lucy Edgell, the eldest daughter, was of my own age, and 
we were constant companions, I being the only villager whom she 
honored with her friendship. They entertained hosts of friends 
from town, and Lucy was never happy unless I made part of their 
household. Among the guests, there was a young elegant, whose 
person and manners could not have failed to make him a hero 
among the fair sex of any clime. 

I was not long in discovering that attention from Frank Archer 
was considered distinction enough for any girl, and how was my 
foolish vanity fed when I saw myself the marked object of that 
attention; when I saw my fair hostess neglected for the country 
beauty! I felt vain of the power of this beauty, which I was not 
satisfied with exercising over one alone, and flattered by this dis- 
tinction, vanity led me on, though my heart remained untouched, 
and still true to my betrothed. But ah! the subtle insinuations of 
my fancied admirer! ere I had passed a week in his society, I 
found myself passionately, hopelessly in love with Frank Archer. 
I felt that I had never loved before, and loathed the thought of 
becoming the wife of William. 

Still, much as I saw Frank, he had never spoken to me of love, 
though I felt that I could read it in his voice, his deep look of 
devotion and tenderness as he bent over me, regardless of the 
presence of others; and I believed that all he desired was the 
opportunity, “the time, the place, the hour,” for declaring his 
passion. And William was forgotten. Little did he dream of the 
change in me ; he was too noble and true himself to distrust others, 
and I kept up the deception so artfully that not by a word or look 
did I betray the real state of my heart. And yet how hard was 
the struggle! How I suffered when I met him, with loathing in 
my heart and a lie on my lips, and told him that I loved him 
alone. But the crisis was at hand which was to decide my fate, 


and dash from me the cup of happiness already within my grasp, 
and leave me as I am. 

One evening, on my return home, after spending a week with 
Lucy, I received a hurried note from Frank, begging me to meet 
him the next day in the glen where William and I had so often 
strolled by moonlight. My heart bounded with joy and expecta- 
tion. ‘This place,” thought I, “he has chosen for the avowal of 
his love; there, alone and undisturbed, we can declare our mutual 
passion.” What must I do? how should I act? Could I go 
forth to mect him, hear his confession, when I was bound, tied to 
another? No. I would write first to William, tell him all, beg of 
him to release me, confess that I loved another, and then go free, 
unfettered, and give my heart to the only one I ever loved. I 
wrote—received a calm answer, which freed me from my bonds, 
and then, with a heart full of guilty emotion, stole forth to the 
glen, only to return a wretched, broken-hearted thing. 


I arrived first at the rendezvous. I sat me down upon a rock, 
and soon I heard footsteps approaching nearer and nearer; my 
whole frame quiyered with anxiety. Ah! widely different from 
my wild dreams, my foolish expectations, was the desire, the re- 
sult, of this interview! Onc moment more, and Frank was beside 
me; but how did he meet me! not with the ardor of a lover, 


gaining a secret interview. His eyes looked none of that devotion 
which they had ever till now expressed; his step was firm, his 
look calm and dignified. He took respectfully my extended hand, 
and then releasing it, began : i 

“ Miss Danver, I have requested this interview that I may im- 
plore your pardon for the great injustice I have dono you. I do 
not flatter myself that you care for me, but I feel that I have dis- 
graced myself in making you the innocent instrument 6f my 
schemes, and have desired to meet you that I may make the-only 
reparation in my power—that of confessing to you my injustice, 
and begging your forgiveness. Know then, that I love your 
friend, Lucy Edgell. She has, at times, bid me to hope that it 
was returned with equal ardor, and again treated me with indif- 
ference, and even scorn. ‘To revenge myself for one of these 
caprices, I vowed to excite her jealousy by lavishing my attentions 
upon any one whom I could make a tool for this revenge. I 
attempted a desperate game, and made you my victim, and rashly, 
selfishly led on by the impetuosity of my passion, regardless of the 
injustice and baseness of my conduct towards you, till I was 
warned of the danger I was incurring, and I awoke from my 
delusion, ah! I trust not too late to obtain your forgiveness ere I 
bid you farewell.” 

He paused ; trembling with despair, I had heard him to the end. 


I attempted to speak—my voice failed me ; not for worlds would 
I have humiliated myself in betraying my love for him. I made a 
second desperate effort. 

“Go !” said I, “ you are forgiven; it is but my just reward for 
the wrong I have done another.” 

He attempted to assist my trembling form, but I bade him leave 
me. I sank upon a seat, and thus we parted. On arriving 
home, I learned that William had visited my parents during my 
absence, to bid them adieu ; he was to take passage the next day 
in a vessel bound for Australia. He had explained to them the 
cause of this sudden departure, but had uttered no word of re- 
proach against me. I will pass over the grief and disappointment of 
my parents at the unexpected and sad termination of their dearest 
hopes. They had looked forward with pride to the day when they 
could call William their son-in-law, and this was a sad blow to 
them. From that fatal day I have lived a life of seclusion. 
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GRAND PRIZE OFFER. 


EACH ONE TO BE PAID IN GOLD DOLLARS. 


The unequalled and increasing circulation of our favorite illustrated weekly 
journal calls upon the-proprietor for a corresponding liberality in his offers to 
the public, for the new year. He therefore offers as an inducement to post- 
masters, or any other individual, male or female, to obtain and send to us 
clubs of subscribers to our paper, 


TWELVE PRIZES IN GOLD, 


to be faithfully awarded according to the schedule below. These prizes to be 
divided among the individuals who shall forward us the twelve largest clubs 
of subscribers for the “ Pictorial,” between the first of December, 1856, and 
the first of February, 1857, being a period of about sixty days. 

When it is remembered that the agent has to work with, not ouly the most 
attractive, but positively 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE WORLD! 


it will be realized by every one how easily a large club of subscribers can be 
procured anywhere. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


is the only illustrated paper of its class in America, and it is the pioneer 
of illustrated papers on this side the Atlantic. It is elegantly printed on 
the finest of satin surfaced paper, containing sixteen super royal pages in 
each number, with an average @f twenty illustrations weekly! These engrav- 
ings are large and artistic in execution, embracing every current topic of in- 
terest, including rural scenery, maritime matters, architecture, noted locali- 
ties all over this country and Europe, likenesses of eminent characters, male 
and female, at home and abroad, processions, celebrations, natural history, 
battles, fortifications, and, in short, every theme of general interest, forming 
an elegant 


ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Besides the illustrations, it contains eight or more super royal pages of original 
sketches of adventure, tales, poems, biographies and choice miscellaneous 
reading, humorous sketches, a careful record of events (no advertisements will 
be admitted), altogether forming a delightful weekly visitor to the home cir- 


cle, and making two elegant volumes each year for binding, of 416 pages, with 
about one th d splendid i 


PRESENT CIRCULATION, 103,000 COPIES WEEKLY! 


THE PRIZES. 
ee sends us the first largest club we will present in 


To the person who sends us the second largest club we will present in = 

To the person who sends us the third largest club we will present in 

100 00 
To = person who sends us the fourth largest club we will present in 

To the person who sends us the fi/th largest club we present in 

ines 80 00 


een pane us the eighth largest club we will present in 
To the person who sends us the ninth largest club we will present in 
To _ person who sends us the tenth largest club we will present in 
To the person who sends us the eleventh largest club we will present in -™ 
To the person who sends us the welt largest club we will present in 
These prizes will be paid in gold dollars, that there may be no question as to 
their value. 
>> No will be considered a competitor for the prizes who does not 
send us at fifty subseribers. . 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirt--nth copy gratis. Thus every thirteenth copy is clear profit to the getter- 
up of the club, except to those persons winning the first three prizes. 

Any person sending us fifty subscribers, shall receive the eight volumes 
complete of our * Pictorial,” elegantly and uniformly bound in gilt, with 
illustrated title pages and indexes, containing nearly ten thousand fine illus- 


trations. 

It is very important that the names, accompanied by the money, should be 
sent to us as fust.as they are obtained, that we may be able to privt an ample 
number of papers to meet the demand. Therefore, as soon as ten or a dozen 
subscribers have been obtained, the person who has procured the club can 
forward them with the money, and he or she can then add to the club any 
number of names at the same rate, aud they will be duly credited to the 
account of the person sending. until February 1, 1857. 

It is not requisite that the entire club should be taken in one town; we will 
send the Le a to any neighboring post-office, but all subscriptions must 
come through the same agent. in order to be counted to his or her credit. 
This prize offer cannot be applied to any reguiar wholesale agent of our paper. 
The clubs must be bona fide, and each name sent with the money. 

The result will be duly published, and evidence of the receipt of each prize, 
by the successful parties, will be given. 

(G> Sample copies of the paper furnished ot when desired. 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
No. 23 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
0G Ballou’s Pictorial and The Flag of our Union are sent to one address 
for #4 per annum. 


t>> Any postmaster can receive a of the to his own address, at 
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WILLIAM H. (SEDLEY) SMITH. 
The accompanying likeness of this popular performer, 

was drawn con sealer for our a Barry, from a 
—? 9 h by Messrs. Masury, Silsbee and Case. Wil- 
iam H. ley was born in Wales, in the year 1806, 
and left home when a boy to try his fortune in the great 
world. Assuming the name of Smith, from a disincli- 
nation to associate his family name with an untried ca- 
reer, he began life as a “ boy” at the Shrewsb 
Theatre, then under the management of Mr. Crisp. 
occasionally personated some minor characters, and by 
degrees worked his way into the position of a regular 
actor. In 1820 we find him as “walking gen- 
tleman” at the Theatre Royal, caster. In 1824 he 
was ged for light comedy and juvenile by 
Edward Seymour, manager of the Theatre Royal, \- 
gow. In 1827, he had risen to the rank of a “star,” 
and obtained extensive popularity in a wide provincial 
circuit. Having received a liberal offer from Messrs. 
Simpson and Cowell, he sailed for this country May 16, 
1827, being engaged to play in Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington. He made his first ap ce in this 
country at the Walnut Street Theatre, y~y: as 
Jeremy Diddler, in “ Raising the Wind,” and Lothair, 
im the “ Miller and his Men.” His success was unequivo- 
cal, and he immediately became popular both before and 
behind the curtain. Mr. Cowell, four weeks afterwards, 
appointed him s manager, a post for which he was 
eminently qualified. In 1828, he first appeared before a 
Boston audience, at the Tremont Theatre, as Rolando, 
in the “ Honey Moon,” and was received with enthusi- 
asm. At the Tremont he played light and juvenile trag- 
edy. The following year he assumed the duties of stage 
manager of the Tremont, and remained connected with 
that establishment until 1836, when he was en; by 
Mr. Pelby as stage manager of the National. He was 
as popular at this house as he had been at the other, nor 
did he enjoy a merely professional popularity. He 
was warmly welcome in private circles for his refined 
manners, his social disposition and his elegant accom- 
plishments. In 1840 he went to Philadelphia, and was 
connected with the Arch Street Theatre in a m i 
capacity. In 1842, Mr. Moses Kimball, having deter- 
mined to introduce dramatic entertainments at the Bos- 
ton Museum, then occupying the building at the corner 
of Tremont and Bromfield Streets, recently our pub- 
lishing house, tendered Mr. Smith the appointment of 
stage manager, which he accepted, and immediately entered on 
the discharge of his duties. e well remember the little experi- 
mental stage and its appointments. It was a successful plan, from 
Mr. Kimball’s liberality and taste in getting up pieces, and from 
the thorough manner in which Mr. Smith trained the little corps 
of performers. His instructions and vigilance made the company 
effective. Then came the great moral play of “The Drunkard,” 
which was a prodigious success, and which won over to Mr. Kim- 
ball’s support the prominent leaders of the great reform move- 
ment of the day—temperance ea clergymen, active philan- 
thropists. Afterwards, spectacles re attempted, and Lehr’s 
magic coloring and perspective made you forget the narrow limits 
of the stage. In the present Boston Museum, Mr. Smith, who 
had been associated with and contributed to all Mr. Kimball’s dra- 
matic triumphs, had a fairer field for the display of his managerial 
abilities, and he has labored energetically in seconding the views 
and in rendering effective the liberality of the manager. Few per- 
sons unacquainted with the penetralia of the play-house can 

reciate the importance and the severity of the stage-manager’s 
~— The public can estimate the exertions of a tragedian or a 


W. H. SMITH, OF THE BOSTON MUSEUM. 


dancer—they are witnesses of the efforts they make—but they are 
not aware of the incessant toil and vigilance on the part of the 
stage manager, which produce the effects that enchant and excite 
them. The order of processions, the larity of marches, the 
brilliancy of groupings, a thousand elements of dramatic suc- 
cess, are all the work of the stage manager. Mr. Smith has re- 
modelled and improved many of the pieces presented at the Mu- 
seum, and written many of the most popular songs in the Museum 
spectacles. As an actor, he has of late assumed a line of charac- 
ters new to him, such as Sir Anthony Absolute, Admiral Franklin, 
Col. Hardy, Sir Robert Bramble, Sir George Thunder and Sir 
Oliver Surface. He is quite as much at home in these characters 
as in the airy and sprightly gentlemen, the Charles Surfaces, the 
Mercutios and the Mirabels, which he used to perform so admirably. 
In his genteel comedy portraitures, whether he personates the - 
agenarian or the youth of twenty-one, Mr. Smith always exhibits 
the characteristics of the gentleman. He is never chargeable with 
any solecism of manner. His stage gentlemen are gentlemen that 
would not disgrace drawing-rooms. For being self-educated Mr. 
Smith is none the less a well educated man. His literary taste has 
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VIEW IN STERLING CENTRE, MASSACHUSETTS. 


led him to pursue an extensive course of reading, em- 
bracing the best English authors, and with these he is 
thoroughly familiar. He is equally well versed in the 
literature and the tradition of his profession. He has 
had ample opportunities of critically observing the great 
masters of the histrionic art in the various branches, and 
has a happy faculty of rendering the knowledge thus ac- 
quired available to others. He is known to have ac- 
quired also many accomplishments, to be a fine musician 
and a complete master of arms. Of late years he has 
been induced to give instructions to those who have de- 
termined to make the stage their profession. Among 
those whom he has thus prepared, we may instance Mrs. 
Senter, whose brilliant impersonations reflect the highest 
credit oo ea e understand that three or four 

ung ladies, of great promise, are now qualifying them- 
Saves for the profession under Mr. Smith's tultios. The 
subject of our brief sketch ha. attained his present posi- 
tion through the steady and persevering cultivation of 
his own talents, without the aid of friends or fortune at 
the outset of his career. He selected his profession 
when a boy, and | fought his way to the eminence 
he finally attained. He has now, in his matured man- 
hood, secured an enviable position—he has made warm 
and devoted friends in private, and is a favorite in pub- 
lic; he is understood to have secured a competence that 
will render his future comfortable—is the owner of a 
pleasant farm and homestead, and when the period for 
rest and recreation comes, will probably settle down 
into a contented and philosophic country gentleman, 
fairly entitled to the comforts he will then enjoy. 


STERLING, MASS. 

We present herewith, a very pleasing landscape view, 
drawn expressly for the Pictorial by Mr. Kilburn, and 
representing faithfully the central part of the town of 
Sterling, Mass. Among the many in‘terior towns in 
Massachusetts, Sterling, in pleasantness of location and 
quiet, rural appearance, compares favorably with the 
surrounding vi ages. It is located in Worcester county, 
at about an equal distance (twelve miles) from the two 

t centres of that county, Worcester and Fitchburg, 
with which it is connected by railroad. Sterling is most 
ly an agricultural town, although manufacturing, par- 
ticularly chair-making, is carried on to a considerable 
extent. The a a part of which we present in our 

icture, is nestled between high hills. Upon Meeting- 
house Hill are the remains of a relic of olden times, a powder- 
house building, a feature once common in all country towns, but 
now seldom existing. From Kendall’s Hill a fine view of Wa- 
chusett Mountain, in Princetown and the adjacent country, is ob- 
tained. Sterling contains the Washakum ponds, as fine and pic- 
turesque sheets of water as one would wish to see. Our view was 
taken from the hotel, and embraces the centre of the village. On 
the left is the Unitarian Church, beyond, nearly hidden by the 
trees, is the Baptist Church. On the right is the Orthodox Church, 
and nearer the spectator, the town house. The advent of rail- 
roads, annihilating the old-fashioned stage-coach, and bringing 
distant towns near in point of time, at least, to the great centres 
of trade, has made and is still making a great change in the rural 
towns of the State, and the difference of country life and city life 
is daily becoming less. The extravagance and luxuries of the 
cities me disseminated through the country, and are fast 
destroying the charming simplicity of a country residence. But 
on the other hand, woth is to be said in favor of this blending of 
town and country, and the engrafting of refinement and elegance 
on rusticity and plainness. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL, 


THE CHEAPEST WEEKLY PAPER IN THE WORLD. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror anp Proprietor. 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, Assistant Eprror. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Henry W.—It is a rule, always observed in good society, never to introduce 
one person to another without knowing that it is agreeable to both. Gen- 
tlemen are to be introduced to ladies—not ladies to gentlemen. 

B. C. L.—Paper is not a modern invention, but was known and made in 
China before the Christian era. 

M. T.—The mark $ is hy hy monogram of P. §.—that is, the Spanish word 


peso, which siguifies a dol. 

B. B.—Texas is an Indian name, and * Beautiful.” 

Marr S.—Industry will accomplish your purposes. ‘Get thy spindle and 
distaff ready, and God will send flax.” 

H. Y. Z.—The nights and days are equal on March 20th. 

Miver.—The first deposit of California gold was made at the United States 
Mint, Dec. 8, 1848. Cannot say by whom. 

M. D.—We will send you the last volume of ‘ Ballou’s Pictorial,” elegantly 
bound, on the receipt of three dollars. 

D. C.—You should not offer to shake hands on meeting a lady, that is her 
privilege ; also, in bowing in the street, wait for the lady to recognize first. 

Teacuzr.—Vermont derives its name from verd, green, and mont, mountain, 
referring to its green mountains. 

Enquiner.—Queen Victoria was born May 24, 1819. 

C. H.—We answer—an apple orchard. Apples are the most reliable crop, and 

y the best. For family use, they are the most valuable. 
. A. F.—If you will refer to last week’s notice to correspondents, you will 
find your question plainly answered. 

Wiis P.—The first printing in this country was done at Cambridge, Mass., 
when an almanac was printed and published, in 1639. 

W. L. T.—You are entirely mistaken; the best dressed gentlemen wear the 
least jewelry. Leave these things to Indians and South Sea Islanders. 

Ewma.—Scott was 44 years old when Waverly was published. The best nov- 
els have been written by men in middle or advanced life; the best poems by 

oung men. 

p."Q.—Congreve rockets were invented by Sir Wm. Congreve, an English 
military engineer, who died in 1828. The Wm. Congreve you refer to, was 
an English dramatist, and died in 1729. 

J. J.—Any noxious exhalation is called mephitic. Mephitis was the name of 
pee goddess invoked by the Romans to protect them against pestilen- 

vapors. 

InquineR.—What we call manna isa saccharine substance that exudes from 
some species of the ash-tree. 

C. Van 8.—You have won. Gen. Philip Schuyler, of the American Revolu- 
tionary army, was a native of New York. 

Quenyr.—Bede, usually called the ‘‘ Venerable Bede,” was an English monk, 
born in 672, at Yarrow, near the mouth of the Tyne. King Alfred trans- 
lated his ‘‘ Historia Ecclesiastica ’’ into Saxon. 

A. G.—The term, Madonna, applied by Italians to the Virgin Mary, means, 
literally, m lady.” 

G. D.—Count Batthyany, the famous Hungarian revolutionist, is not living, 
as you suppose. He died very poor, at Paris, July 12, 1854. 


> 


STREET SCENE IN NAPLES. 

The whole of our last page is occupied by a street view in Naples, 
from a splendid painting by Ferogio. It is crowded with figures, 
and will amply repay study, being a most artistic representation of 
the out-door life of the Neapolitans. The principal object on the 
left is the open shop of a vender of lemonade, wine, eggs, etc. It 
is surmounted by a picture of the Madonna. <A group of pretty 
girls are bargaining with a fruit pedler. A country wagon, drawn 
by two oxen yoked by the horns, is passing through the midst of 
the crowd. Lazzaroni are loafing and lounging on door-steps and 
the flagging of the streets ; shaven priests are seen gliding on their 
way; huge cocked hats are worn by two figures in the foreground. 
The whole scene is replete with vitality and interest, and gives us 
a vivid reflex of modern Italian life. 


» 


SPLINTERS. 


.-+. The stage route across the isthmus of Tehuantepec will be 
opened for travel about the first of February. 

.... Singing birds raised among the Hartz mountains in Ger- 
many, are imported to this country for the New York market. 

.++. Mrs. Dr. Hunt has issued her usual annual protest against 
her tax-bill. It is short and spicy. 

-++. The cultivation of the Chinese potato in this country 
promises great results. There is a large plantation at Flushing, L. I. 

.++. The culture of silk cotton introduced from Mexico has 
been commenced successfully in the State of Texas. 

---. The Emperor Nero was the first to use an opera glass. 
His was made of an,emerald. Rather green! 

.++. Emile de Girardin has sold his interest in the Paris “ Presse” 
for one hundred and ninety thousand dollars cash. ‘ 

.++. Mr. Keach, of the Museum, during a late illness, was 
reported dead, and funeral garlands were sent to his house. 

.+++ Max Maretzek has offered to take the Academy of Music, 
New York, for a year, at twenty thousand dollars. 

.++. Have you read “ The Hunchback : or, the Hindoo Princess,” 
in Ballou’s Dollar Monthly? Written by M. M. Ballou. 

.... The U. 8. government purchased the old Brick Church 
property in New York for four hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

.+++ Lieut. General Scott renews the suggestion of a retired 
list for superannuated army officers. 

... Mr. Hammatt Billings lately visited New York with his 

design for the Pilgrim Monument at Plymouth. 

..+. We learn with pleasure that Mlle. Gabrielle de la Motte 
is fully occupied with piano forte classes. 

..+. There is a talk of laying a telegraph cable between Florida 
and Cuba—if Spain has no objection. 

.... Mrs. Abbott Lawrence, of this city, has recently contributed 
500 dollars towards building the Pilgrim Church in London. 

-++. The total losses by the snagging of steamboats on the 
Mississippi River, last year, was $523,854. 

«-». The London Times discountenances any further govern- 
ment expeditions to the Arctic regions. 

.... In the desert of Sahara, a French general has bored suc- 
cessfully for water. Its absence was a great bore. 

-++. The present viceroy of Egypt is a man of great energy 
and large views, but cruel and luxurious in his habits. 

.++. The New York Courier urges the removal of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, that giant monopoly, from our soil. 

-++» Guizot has just published a work on the “Causes of the 
success of the English and American revolutions.” 


A MISERY OF LIFE. 

In that capital book, Beresford’s “ Miseries of Human Life,” 
the characters amuse themselves by suggesting to each other cer- 
tain petty annoyances which, added together, make a total aggre- 
gate of wretchedness. To the statement of each of these grievances, 
an explanatory comment of greater or less length is added. There 
is a humorous rivalry when the parties meet, as to which shall sug- 
gest the most tremendous and astounding evil. At one of these 
meetings, Mr. Sensitive, or Mr. Testy, pronounces the simple word 
“servants,” and leaves it to its suggestions of terror, a single word 
of explanation being unnecessary. There must be some meaning 
in this cabalistic word. A very clever writer made it the theme of 
a very clever book, entitled the “Greatest Plague of Life,” and 
we have no doubt that those who are envied for their wealth and 
state, the millionaires of Beacon Street and the Fifth Avenue, find 
in their retinue the source of their most serious troubles. The 
skeleton that is in every house is very apt to be clothed in flesh 
and blood, and to be present at the feast in the form of a butler, or 
omnipresent as a major-domo.. We don’t wonder that the little 
wretches who drive our buggies to and from the stable are called 
“tigers.” They are inexorable and insatiable. ‘“ What do you 
think the old man’s gone and done?” asked one of these ‘helps,’ 
the other day, of his crony. ‘“ He’s gone and lent my horse, and 
choused me out of my arternoon ride.” 

If servitude be an evil, then are servants—the servants of the 
rich—amply avenged on their employers. It is they who control 
the luxuries of the household—they who really enjoy the plate, 
the wines, the sumptuous viands, the warm atmosphere, the odors 
of exotic flowers, the strains of exotic music, for, lucky fellows! 
they have no bills to pay. 

A well-bred servant, transferred from a stately family to the 
establishment of a vulgar rich man, is really the master of his em- 
ployer. With what a satirical glance the dog notes every social 
solecism, and what sarcasm there is in his very servility! One of 
these gentlemen, while waiting on a table, at a costly entertain- 
ment given by a new-blown Croesus, whispered to a distinguished 
guest: “Ah, judge, this isn’t the style of society that you and I 
are accustomed to !” 

Well, people pay dearly for style, certainly. A housefull of 
servants is as hard to manage as a troupe of opera singers or actors. 
In both cases, each individual’s line of business is strictly defined, 
and woe to the wretched man who attempts to change the pro- 
gramme! Ask the chambermaid to perpetrate an omelette when 
the cook is sick, or the coachman to curry the horses when the 
groom is drunk, and just see what a row will ensue. Ah, these 
people who ride in brilliant carriages, and look out on the street 
through plate-glass windows, and have perfectly well-bred gentle- 
men to wait at their tables, are little to be envied. The democratic 
theory of equality in this country is no meaningless fiction, and 
rank is only to be maintained by a constant tax upon the feelings 
of the ambitious votaries of state and fashion. 


+ > 
+ 


MUSIC, 

Luther regarded his love of music as one of the choicest bless- 
ings of Providence, and he frequently speaks of it. He says :— 
“It is one of the finest and most glorious gifts of God to which 
Satan is a bitter enemy; for it removes from the heart the weight 
of sorrow and the fascination of evil thoughts. Music is a kind of 
gentle discipliné ; it refines the passions and improves the under- 
standing. Those who love music are honest and gentle in their 
tempers. I always loved music, and would not for a great matter 
be without the little skill I possess in this art.” Music, however, 
Luther to the contrary, does not always soften the temper, for 
many eminent musicians have been very irritable. Hooker is 
another eloquent eulogist of music. He says, in his “ Ecclesiasti- 
cal Policy :’”—‘ Touching musical harmony, whether by instru- 
ment or voice, such is the force thereof, and so pleasing effects it 
hath in that very part of man which is most divine, that some have 
been thereby induced to think that the soul itself, by nature, is or 
hath in it harmony.” 


> 


Tue Amenpe Honorasie.—A gentleman in California who 
shot another gentleman in the dark, thinking him to be a third per- 
son, called on the widow a few days afterwards, and politely 
apologized for his “little mistake.” There is nothing like courtesy 
among well-bred persons. 


+ 


Masor Louis GaLity.—This veteran soldier, recently deceased, 
who for twenty-five years commanded the New Orleans Battalion 
of Artillesy, had served under two commanders of renown—Napo- 


leon Bonaparte and Zachary Taylor. 


Cusaman.—This admirable American actress—a 
Boston lady, by the way,—has gone to spend the winter in Italy. 
Who that ever saw them can forget her Meg Merrilies and Lady 
Macbeth ? 


Tue Frac ror Four Crents !—Cheapness being the order of 
the day, we have reduced the retail price of “The Flag of our 
Union” to FOUR CENTS per copy. 


Mrs. Fanny Kempie.—This lady is now personally noticeable 
for her plumptitude. She looks “fair, fat and forty.” Her read- 
ings are everywhere successful. 


Natvurat Consequence.—The circulation of “ The Flag of our 
Union ” has increased nearly eleven thousand since the price was 
reduced to FOUR CENTS per copy. 


ComPpLimENnTARY.—The Sultan of Turkey has been invested 
with the Order of the Garter. We believe he never wears stockings. 


CROWDED HOUSES. 

_ It is not unlikely that the enormous rents of houses in our great 
cities may lead to a revolution in our social habits, and that we 
shall, before long, be compelled to adopt the European plan of 
building houses a dozen stories high, and lodging many families 
under the same roof. This manner of living gives rise to many 
curious mistakes. It is almost impossible for infrequent visitors 
to remember the rooms occupied by their friends in such a wilder- 
ness of lodgings, and occasional intrusions into strange drawing- 
rooms are unavoidable. A friend of ours was lately invited to 
dine with a certain family in Paris. On inquiring for the people 
who occupied such a room—he was sure of the number—he was 
told they were already at dinner. Wishing to avoid formal ex- 
cuses, and to put his friends in good humor, he bestrode his cane 
and galloped into the dining-room, shouting like a boy broke loose 
from school. To his horror he discovered, as he was caracolling 
round the table in that ridiculous style, that every person was an 
entire stranger to him. He had mistaken the room, and, instead 
of bursting on a joyous company of madcap artists, he had intrud- 
ed on the privacy of a set of people as grave as deacons of the 
church. He hesitated for a moment, but being a man of infinite 
self-possession, and seeing the door by which he had entered still 
open, he bravely resumed his gallop, vanished through the door, 
and, mounting a story higher, convulsed his friends by the relation 
of his misadventure. In Paris, the rents diminish as you ascend— 
the first floor (our second story) commanding the highest price. 
Very often a millionaire lodges on the first floor, and a starving 
operative in the attic. Nowhere in the world are social contrasts 
so striking. ‘The poor man’s death and the rich man’s bridal often 
happen at the same moment beneath the same roof. 


+ > 
+ > 


Mrs. Bareman’s Comepy.—“ Self,” the new American come- 
dy produced at New York, Boston, and elsewhere, has some good 
ideas and many striking incidents in it, but is exaggerated and 
improbable. The same may be said of “Young New York.” 
The American comedy is yet to be written. 


+ > 


Dotan Montaty.—We are no less surprised at the remarkable 
cheapness of this popular magazine, than delighted at its chaste and attrac- 
tive contents. The story of ‘Money: or, The Chimney-Sweep of Anvers,”’ 
now publishing in its columns, is not only intensely interesting, but conveys 
@ most wholesome moral. This publication is one of the wonders of the day, 
Lary — to the marvellous circulation of rising 69,000 copies !—New 


+ > 
> 


Rorat Sorrow.—An English paper says, “Our royal family 
has gone into slight mourning for the late Prince of Leiningen, the 
queen’s half-brother.” Slight mourning! We suppose the queen 
is half sorry he is dead. — 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Williams, Mr. 8. W. Dooner, of Somerville, to Miss 
Margaret Gerrin; by Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Orvin 8. of Shoreham, Vt.. to 
Miss Caroline L. Higgins; by Rev. Mr. Stockbridge, Mr. Charles E. Coolidge 
to Miss Eliza T. Hall; by Rev. Dr. Adams, Mr. James H. Fairbanks to Miss 
Anna M. Gibbs; by Rev. Mr. Robbins, Mr. Edward Augustus Locke to Miss 
Nellie Bailey Goodrich; by Rev. Mr. Cruft, Mr. Henry P. Sampson to Miss 
Margaret A. Mead; by Rev. Mr. Stow, Solon H. Tenney, Esq., to Miss Mary 
E. Bartlett.—At East Boston by Rev Mr. Clark, Mr. Samuel Hall, Jr., to 
Miss Harriet A. Lovejoy.—At Winter Hill (Somerville), by Rev Mr. Pope, Mr. 
Henry F. Woods to Miss Lucy A. Magoun —At Lynn, by Rev. Mr. Gear, Mr. 
Horace J. Nickerson, of Orrington, Me., to Miss Mary Collins. —At Beverly, 
by Rev. Mr. Foster, Mr. John E. Wallis to Miss Eliza A. Foster.—At West- 
boro’, by Rev. Mr. Sheldon, Mr. George F. Tufts to Miss Sarah C. Tufts.—At 
Newburyport, by Rev. Dr. Withington, Mr. Edwin P. Noyes, of Newbury, to 
Miss Ellen J. Tenney.—At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. How, Mr. Humphrey 
H. Wordell to Miss Cynthia M. Wordell —At Fall River, by Rev. Mr. Hatha- 
way, Mr. Elihu C. Hathaway to Miss Marie Sanford.—At Bordentown, by Rev. 


Mr. Goodno, Mr. Edward Clift to Miss Hattie C. Taylor.—At Leaksville, N. C., 


Mr. Charles Eugene Kluge to Mrs Sarah ©. Pollard, of Marlboro’, Mass. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mr. George Whipple, 33; Miss Maria K. O’Brien, 18; Seth 
Sprague, Esq., 69; Thomas I. Parker, M. D., 73; Mr. Charles H. Hopkins, 21; 
Mr. Benjamin Patterson, 47; Mrs. Betsey Gove Robbins, 60; Mr. Thomas 
Bartlett, 89; Mr. Timothy McHugh, 51; Mrs Betsy V. Martin, 45; Mr. John 
Hughes, of Addison, Me., 21.—At Charlestown, . Caleb Symmes, 70.—At 
Milton, Miss Mary Jane Kennedy, of Walpole. 35.—At Brookline, Miss Lucy 
T. Clark, 39.—At Needham Plain, Miss Mary Ann Howland, 30.—At Dedham, 
Miss Joanna Davenport, 75.—At Lynn, Mrs. Selina Newhall, 68.—At New- 
buryport, Mrs. Eliza A. Keyes, 58.—At Wi ter. Rev. Nathaniel Hervey, 
47.—At Holden, Mrs. Judith B. Holbrook, 95.—At Northampton, Mrs. Han- 
nah Swift, 68.—At New Bedford, Mrs. Mary Eunice Shepherd, 59.—At Fal- 
mouth, Mr. Cyrus K. Linceln, 69.—At Springfield, Mrs. Rebecen Warriner, 
57.—At Nantucket, Capt. Reuben G@ Pinkham 69.—At Mattapoisett, Mrs. 
Priscilla A. Barstow, 47.—At Westport, Miss Sarah D.. daughter of N.C. 
Brownell, 30.—At Yarmouth, Mrs. Matilda, wife of Mr. Ruel H. Bartlett, and 
daughter of the late Dr. James Hedge. 24.—At New York, Mrs. Hannan Ket- 
tell, widow of the late Thomas P. Kettell, 73.—On board ship Southern Cross, 
on the passage from Calcutta to Boston, Mrs. 8. A. Satterlee, widow of the 
late Rev. Alfred Saterlee, of the Baptist Mission to Burmah. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


This paper presents in the most elegant and available form, a weekly literary 
melange of notable events of the day. Its columns are devoted to original 
tales, sketches and poems, by the BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, and the cream of 
the domestic and foreign news; the whole well spiced with wit and humor. 
Each paper is beautifully illustrated with numerous accurate engravings, b 
eminent artists. of notable objects, current events in all parts of the ad | 
and of men and , altogeth king a paper enti: origina) in this 
country. Its contain views of every populous city in the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemisphere, of all the princi- 
pal ships and steamers of the navy and merchant ice, with fine and accu- 
rate portraits of every noted character in the world, both male and female. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


“ “ 


Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
‘hirteenth copy gratis. 
*,* One copy of Tax Fiac or ovr Unton, and one copy of BatLou’s Picto- 
BIAL, when together by one person, one year, for $4. 
blished every Saturpar, by M. M. BALLOU, 
No. 22 Wuvrer Boston. 


Waotesatz Acents.—S. French, 121 Nassau Street, New York; A. Winch, 
116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; Henry Taylor, 111 Baltimore Street, Balti- 
more; K. A. Duncan, 162 Vine Street, between 4th and 5th, Cincinnati; J. A. 
Roys, 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit; E. K. Woodward, corner of 4th and 
Chesnut Streets, St. Louis; Samuel Ringgold, Louisville. Kentucky; Trub- 
ner & Co., 12 Paternoster Row, London, general agents for Europe. 
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Che Poet's Corner, 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
FOR MUSIC. 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 


Something to love—ever something to love! 
All crave a fixed star in time's changeable sky ; 
No meteor to flash, and then fade from above. 
But a planet whose lustre shall last till we die! 
Though life’s sparkling cup 
To the brim be filled up, 
By affection untinctured, insipid "twill prove ; 
Drain it off as we will, 
The heart’s longing is still 
For something to love us—something to love! 


For something to love—ay, almost to adore ; 
And which loves in return with such tender excess, 
That life’s harp-strings would break with one tremor the more, 
° Yet be tuneiless with one sweet emotion the less. 
Proud philosophy’s chain 
May be forged by the brain; 
But spite of such fetters the free heart will rove, 
Till round it are thrown 
Those pure links which.alone 
Can unite it forever with—something to love! 


DREAMLAND. 


For the heart whose woes are legion, 

Tis a peaceful, soothing region ; 

For the spirit that walks iu shadow, 

°Tis—O, an El Dorado. 

But the traveller travelling through it, 

May not—dare not—openly view it; 

Never its mysteries are exposed— 

To the human eye unclosed. 

So wills its king, who hath forbid . 
The uplifting of the fringed lid; 

And then the sad soul that here passes, 
Beholds it but through darkened glasses.—Por 


THE CROWNLESS HAT. 


Perchance thou deem'‘st it were a thing 
To wear a crown—to be a king, 
And sleep on regal down! 
Alas! thou know’st not kingly cares: 
Far happier is thy head that wears 
That hat without a crown!—Hoop. 


BEAUTIFUL EYES. 
O, those persuasive, yet denying eyes, 
All eloquent with language of their own: 
See Venus there, the fickle deities, 
And Pleasure seated on her azure throne.—Locke. 


Cpitor’s Easy Chair, 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


Among all our host of exchange papers. we find none that are more readable 
and acceptable than the New York Mirror, edited by Hiram Fuller. The 
readers of ‘‘ Ballou’s Pictorial ”’ will remember the fine head and biographical 
mention which we gave of Mr. Fuller in these pages. not long since. He isa 
brilliant and fearless writer, aiming his shafts at high and low; while now and 
then there peeps out from his editorials a tender strain of pathos, that shows 
he has a heart beneath it all...... Certainly the most disagreeable experience 
we have gathcred in a long period of editorial life, is the returning of rejected 
manuscripts. After the loss perhaps of an hour or more in deciphering an 
indifferently written article, it is discovered to be entirely too prosy, or too 
something for our columns. This loss of time. however, could be easily gotten 
over, and often is, by borrowing a little more time from our pillow; but the 
worst is yet to come. The author is to be disappointed—perhaps offended. 
He or se cannot realize the many things we are obliged to take into consid- 

tion in our decisi Yesterday we handed back a manuscript to a young 
lady not yet out of her teens—one who wrote not from necessity—and saw 
her try to hide the quivering lip and moist eye!...... Six dollars a barrel 
for ordinary apples! Think of that. ye farmers and fancy gardeners, and 
multiply your orchards. The most common eating apples are selling exorbi- 
tantly high in our Boston market, and hard to find at any price. The last 
season was a partial failure, to be sure, but the growing consumption of this 
staple fruit is increasing vastly each year...... It so happens that the three 
richest men of Boston are at this moment confined to their homes by sick- 
ness, more or less dang to p of their advanced age. One of them 
is reputed to be worth about four millions of dollars What a vast responsi- 
bility must rest upon a man with that sum of money! How much of charity 
should justice demand at his hands. Do such men ever repeat to themselves 
that sage epitaph’—‘* What I spent, I have lost; what I possessed, I have 
left to others; but what I have given is still mine.”...... There are some fol- 
lies which are caught like contagious diseases; for instance, behold the im- 
moderate skirts of our city belles. Washington Street isa caricature upon 
humanity from 12 o'clock, M. to 3 o'clock, P. M. Where will this expansive 
idea stop? One fashionably-dressed lady takes up the whole width of the 
sidewalk already ; and whalebone (so large is the quantity in use), is getting 
to be i derately expensi Recall for a moment the simple and classic 
costume of old, wherein the drapery received its folds and modest fullness 
from the glorious human form alone! Fashion seldom interferes with nature 
without diminishing her grace. ..... The idioms of the Chinese language are 
perhaps the most curious of all known to us. Generally they are very literal 
in their signification. Thus our word “ Amen” is, in Chinese, ‘‘ Sin yeuen 
ching sin,” that is, the heart wishes exactly so...... At a temperance meet- 
ing in this city, recently, Rev. I. 8. Kalloch said, ‘“‘ No wreck is so terrible as 
that of a blasted character.”’ Yet how many of these wrecks do we encounter 
daily drifting on the ocean of life towards eternity...... From what strange 
circumstances do names of places date! The Malakoff, which will figure for- 
ever in song and story, was named after a Russian navy lieutenant dismissed 
from the service for intemperance, who set up a sailor's drinking-shop on 
that memorable spot...... We see that Dr. Francis Lieber has retired from 
the professorship of History and Political Economy in the college of South 
Carolina. Dr. Lieber is a German by birth. highly educated, and when a 
very young man fought under the Prussian eagles at Waterloo. He came to 
this country many years since. He was one of the editors of the Encyclo- 
peedia Americana. ..... Master Merrill, an old schoolmaster, well-known at 
Cape Ann, in this State, sensitive and in needy circumstances, lately com- 
mitted suicide by hanging. The suicidal mania seems lately to have broken 
out in all classes. ..... Is there any affinity between railroads and milk-cans’ 
Asa Whitney. the originator of the great Pacific Railroad scheme, now sup- 
plies Washington, D. C.. with the lacteal fluid of a herd of kine. He talks 
like a statesman, and looks like a farmer...... It must be rather pleasant to 
be frozen up in a foreign port. The ice has caught several American vessels 
at St. Petersburg, and there they lie. like so many Arctic exploring craft, 


hard and fast till the thermometer takes a fancy to rise...... Every now and 
then some gallant soldier of the republic yields up his breath to the universal 
conqueror. Major Gally, who commanded Taylor's guns at Corpus Christi, is 
among the last called...... What odd events are constantly turning up in 
everyday life—and how often a trifling mishap results in a great good! Rev. 
A. G. Nelson broke down in his Sunday morning sermon at Stillwater, Min- 
nesota, and was so mortified that he left the church, but hed home just 
in time to save his house from burning down...... All who read ‘‘ Wilkes’s 
Exploring Expedition "’ are familiar with the artistic talent of Joseph Dray- 
ton, the draughtsman, and will learn with regret that he died recently at 
Philadelphia ..... Felix 0. C. Darley has been called the American Hogarth, 
but it is no compliment. In genuine humor and exquisite correctness of 
drawing, he far surpasses the great English artist ..... The Boston Father- 
less and Widows’ Society perform a noble work of charity. Their thirty- 
ninth annual report is deeply interesting and touching. Think of a poor 
widow, half blind, who wearily plies the needle for four days for forty-eight 
cents! Contributions at this season of the year are peculiarly ptabl 

The president of this society is Mrs. James F. Baldwin, No. 128 Tremont 
Street...... Among the tragic occurrences of a recent date, the following 
struck us as very sad. A gentleman of New York went on board the Arago 
from Havre to meet his expected bride. A friend checked his eager steps, and 
told him that she whom he sought lay cold in death below. The house that 
was to have witnessed the joyous nuptials, was the scene of the funeral 
solemnities. .... Little do the rich and happy dream of the scenes of toil and 
care that surround them! There is nowin this city a widow sixty-eight 
years of age, who supports herself, an aged sister, and an invalid daughter, 
by washing...... We often pity the people of the Far West. Yet, when we 
know that, while we are eating tough beef, they are luxuriating on venison, 
wild ducks, partridges, prairie chickens, quails and rabbits in Wisconsin, we 
really feel as if we should like to dine with them...... What a responsibility 
rests on a great landholder! The Duke of Sutherland’s property runs right 
across Scotland from sea to sea, and embraces about one thousand square 
miles...... It is rather a quaint idea of Dow, Jr., that “ Life is a contra 
dance; and when the figure is ended, Time hangs up the fiddle, and Death 
puts out the lights.”...... The most insidious destroyer of life in this coun- 
try, is consumption ; it carries off 200,000 persons annually. ..... No brilliant 
image of war was that given us the other day by a Crimean officer on his way 
to Canada. He told us of a comrade who had lost both his legs and arms, 
and was still languishing from the effects of seventeen bayonet wounds in his 
body...... Let none of our subscribers fail to preserve the copies of ‘ Ballou’s 
Pictorial” for binding. Thus each six months they will accumulate a vol- 
ume to add to their library, the interest of which, in a few years hence, will 
be greatly enhanced. These volumes are already becoming scarce, and we 
have but a few sets left complete...... Major Poore, quoting from an old 
author, in one of his recent lectures, says :—*' A fine and honorable old age is 
the childhood of immortality!’ A beautiful idea...... A friend, writing us 
from far-off Iowa, says :—‘‘I send you eight subscribers with the money for 
your Dollar Magazine. My little daughter, twelve years old. obtained them 
this forenoon, and wants a gratis copy for her trouble.’’ She shall have it. 
That little girl will make somebody a smart wife one of these days...... Mexi- 
co is still torn and distracted by internal troubles. With the exception of 
Spain, this country is the most miserable on the face of the globe—civil war 


being forever rife. ..... Col. Fremont is daily met in Wall Street, New York, 
where his large business relations call him. Mr. Buchanan is quietly prepar- 
ing for the White House, besieged by political aspirants... ... The English 


militia now in Ireland are being put on a war footing, in point of numbers. 
What is in the wind?—does John Bull distrust his neighbor on the other side 
of the Channel?...... The Indians within our limits are estimated at about 
300,000 souls. And yet they are often treated as though they were entirely 
destitute of souls!..... Uncle Sam’s finances seem to be in a healthy condi- 
tion. The president tells us that the entire income for the last fiscal year is 
$73,918,141; total expenditure, $72,948,792.... .An editor, describing a lec- 
ture to the fuir sex, exclaims with enthusiasm :—‘ Three thousand ladies 
hanging on the lips of one man!’ Goodness, gracious!...... We don’t like to 
be personal, but the names of five of the leading Unitarian clergyman in and 
about New York are rather ominous for superstitious minds—Furness, Coles, 
Bellows, Blease and Burnap....... A Texas editor, noticing the marriage of a 
contemporary. says :—‘‘ We wish him posterity and happiness.”’ Of course he 
does...... An exchange paper says. that the girls in some parts of Pennsylva- 
nia are so hard up for husbands, that they sometimes take up with printers 
and lawyers. We know of one or two this way who have been brought so 
low as to even marry an editor!...... Under the head of “‘ Broken English,” 
a Paris paper places such Londoners as get smashed up by railroad collisions, 
or financially bursted......When the Abbe Malot, expressing a doubt to 
Richelieu as to how many masses would save the soul, the cardinal replied :— 
“Pho! you are a blockhead!—as many as it would take snowballs to heat an 


oven.” Richelieu was rather plain spoken...... The London Illustrated 
News copies one of our local Boston scenes, and we have to thank its editor 
for a complimentary notice of ‘* Ballou’s Pictorial.’’...... A new project is on 


foot for the extension of the provisions of the reciprocity treaty to the British 


Choice Miscellany. 


POISONING BY ADULTERATION, 


Dr. Normandy gives a case in which a gentleman was poisoned 
without any person being directly responsible for the act. The 
case was as follows:—A gentleman was taken suddenly ill after 
eating some double Gloucester cheese, and his medical attendant 
having with much perseverance determined to trace the poison to 
its source, did so with the following result. The cheese he found 
had been colored in the ordinary way with annotta ; the annotta had 
been heightened in color with a little vermilion, which, in small 
quantities, is a comparatively harmless pigment ; ‘the vermilion had 
been, however, previous! adulterated with red-lead ; and hence all 
this mischief. ‘The adulterator had been adulterated; and each 
person, in the series of successive falsifications, worked indepen- 
dently of the other, and was not, of course, aware of the manner in 
which he was preparing poison for the public.—Associated Medical 


Journal. 


CURIOUS EPISODE IN INSECT LIFE. 


A curious circumstance is said to have occurred in a silk factory 
of M. Garibaldi, at Cremona. It is positively stated that in that 
factory a quantity of silk-worms, instead of forming the cocoon, as 
usual, actually wove a kind of silk ribbon of the breadth of ten 
inches, and the length of upwards of twelve feet. In the course of 
the inquiries made in the matter, it has been elicited that a similar 
phenomenon, only on a much larger scale, took place at Alexan- 
dria, in 1833, in the silk factory of Dr. Gilo, where the silk-worms 
wove a ribbon two inches broad, and upwards of sixty feet in 
length, part of which is now preserved in the Museum of Natural 
History at Turin.—Liverpool Mail. 


A WATER-DRINKER. 


Cobbett thus describes his own experience :—* In the midst of a 
society where wine or spirits are considered as of little more value 
than water, I lived two years without either; and with no other 
drink but water, except when I found it convenient to obtain milk. 
Not an hour’s illness, not a headache for an hour, not the smallest 
ailment, not a restless night, not a drowsy morning, have I known 
during these two famous years of my life. The sun never rises 
before me; I have always to wait for him to come and give me 
light to write by, while my mind is in full vigor, and while nothing 
has come to cloud its clearness.” —Dewey. 


RETRIBUTIVE. 


John H. Mears, the companion of the late Dr. Gardiner in his 
frauds on the United States, since he obtained his portion of that 
plunder, has been a wanderer, and lost and squandered all his 
money. At length he became a trafficker in small wares, and took 
his goods from one place to another in the various trains of wagons 
that go through Mexico. Not long since he was accompanying 
one of these trains from Nieves to Monterey, and on the way they 
were attacked by the savages, and Mears, his family, and several 
others were murdered by them.—J/ome Journal. 


> 


JOY IN ADVERSITY. 


All birds, when they are first caught and put in a cage, fly wild- 
ly up and down, and beat themselves against their little prison, 
but within two or three days sit quietly upon their perch, and sing 
their usual melody. So it fares with us, when God first brings us 
into strait; we wildly flutter up and down, beat and tire ourselves 
with striving to get free, but at length custom and experience will 
make our narrow confinement spacious enough for us, and though 
our feet should be in the stocks, yet shall we, with the apostles, be 
enabled even there to sing praise unto God.—Hopkins. 


New Publications, 


History or Taz Reicn or Tur Emperor Caaries V. By WitL1AM Ropertson, 
D.D. With an Account of the Emperor’s Life after his Abdication. By 
Wx. H. Prescorr. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1857. 3 vols. 8vo. 
pp. 618—604—606. 

This new addition to the sterling historical series already published by 
Messrs. Phillips, Sampson & Co., will receive, as it deserves, a warm welcome 
from the reading public. Robertson’s work is one of the few histories which 
find equal favor with young and old. Treating of events of the deepest ~ 
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West Indies, whose trade is monopolized by Great Britain and her coloni 
The movement is certainly one of much importance...... Leave your griev- 
ances, as Napoleon did his letters, unopened for three weeks ; and it is aston- 
ishing how few of them by that time will require answering. .... . The papers 
in all directions are ding suicides by individuals, exercised by a belief in 
what is popularly known as spiritualism—a sad delusion that will have its 
ONG. 20 00% Achurch for the deaf and dumb is about to be opened in New York 
—the first institution of the kind in this country—where divine worship will 
be conducted by signs. ..... We observe that Sue Washington, a famous race- 
horse, has just been sold for five thousand dollars...... Nine hundred and 
forty-two new subscribers have been added to the subscription list of our 
Dollar Monthly Magazine in the last six days!...... Who would ever think, 
dear reader, of sitting down to write in gloves? Yet they say that Eugene 
Sue, the author of ‘‘ Mysteries of Paris,’’ writes his novels in white kids, and 
puts on a fresh pair at the commencement of every new chapter...... What 
strain is that blending with the carts and carriages in Winter Strget? It isa 
most dismal, pertinacious organ-grinder, torturing our ears with ‘“ Mourir 
pour la patrie**—to die for one’s country. Why didn't he set the example, and 
die for his, instead of coming over here to lacerate our tympanums?...... Dr. 
Hall insists upon it, that there is no such thing as forgetfulness, and that the 
true interpretation of “I forgot it” is “‘I don’t care.”’...... There goes a 
band of rosy-cheeked school children trooping away to school, and running 
like greyhounds for fear of being late. Unless their faces are deceptive, they 
are not over pressed with study—one of the crying evils of our modern high- 
pressure education. We are too apt to sacrifice the body to the mind, and so, 
ultimately, destroy both...... We have just this moment been handed a 
splendid specimen of quartz rock glittering with California gold. The owner 
tells us that there are sixty-three factories in the land of gold, in which quartz- 
grinding and extracting the gold by machinery are carried on. 


> 
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Not alone to know, but to act according to thy knowledge, is thy 
destination, proclaims the voice of my inmost soul. Not for indo- 
lent contemplation and study of thyself, nor for brooding over 
emotions of piety—no, for action was given thee ; thy actions, and 
thy actions alone, determine thy worth.—Fichte. 


» 
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It may very reasonably be suspected that the old draw upon 
themselves the greatest part of those insults which they so much 
lament, and that age is rarely despised, but when it is contemp- 
tible.-—Dr. Johnson. 


e, of characters fully as interesting as any heroes of romance, 

written in a singularly fascinating style, the purity and warmth of its diction 
alone rendering it well worth studying. Mr. Prescott's contribution to the 
work before us is of great importance. The fresh materiale which he possess- 
es, and to which Robertson could not have access, have enabled him to cor- 
rect many unavoidable inaccuracies in the former’s account of the closing 
years of Charles V., and to throw a new light upon that period of his exist- 
ence. He has accomplished his task with his usual brilliancy and effective- 
ness, and completed one of the most vivid and historical pictures extant. 


Prixcipies or GOVERNMENT: or, Meditations in Erile. By Wo. Smira O’Brign. 

Boston: Patrick Donahoe. 1866. 12mo. pp. 460. 

Mr. O’Brien’s name will command a wide sale for this treatise, while the 
political ideas of a man of so much learning, experience and ability will meet 
with earnest consideration. Original notes are appended to the author's text 
such as the American experience or Catholic principles of the editor would 
seem to call for. The style of publication is very creditable to Mr. Donahoe’s 
press. 

Girt-Booxs ror Phillips, Sampson & Co., 
have catered as liberally for the young as for the old. We have before us a 
pile of their brilliantly illustrated juveniles :—‘* Red-Beard’s Stories for Chil- 
dren,” translated from the German by ‘‘ Cousin Fannie,” is a most mirth- 

rovoking collection, with the funniest silhouette illustrations.—“ Daisy : or, 

he Fairy Spectacle,” by the author of ‘ Violet,” is a really delightful s ° 
beautifully illustrated.—* Worth and Wealth,” and other tales, by ‘‘ Cousin 
Angie,” will bear frequent perusal, and become universal favorites.—“ Bright 
Pictures of Child Life,” translated from the German, by ‘* Cousin Fannie,” is 
a collection of pl t stories, with fine colored illustrati 


Lapy’s ALMANAC For 1857. By Damrett & Moorr and G. Bos- 
ton: John P. Jewett & Co. 
This is the prettiest of the series we have seen. The illustrations, drawn 
by Billings, and engraved by Andrew, are very fine, and the little diamond 
publication is a perfect gem. 


Portrart or Hosea Bawzou, 2p.—Messrs. C. & D. Cobb, No. 9 Tremont St., 
have just published an admirable likeness of this gentleman, the first presi- 
dent of Tufts College. It is a fine specimen of lithographic art. ‘ 


a sequel to the Last of the Hluggermuggers,” is due to the 
pen and-pencil of that accomplished artist, Christopher Pearse Cranch. Mr. 
Cranch has bit the true vein of story-telling, and his ‘ pictures to match’ 
are exceedingly happy. 


A Decmmat System For THE ARRANGEMENT AND ADMINISTRATION OF LIBRARIES. 

By Naruaniet B. Saurtverr, M. 

This is a small quarto, printed for private circulaticn, and describing the 
admirable system invented by Dr. Shurtleff, and applied with complete suc- 
cess in the Boston Public Library. We have examined this system carefully, 
and are satisfied that it is the best that can be devised. By its use, the man- 
agement of a large library is quite a simple affair. 


New Music.—Oliver Ditson has sent us ‘‘ We Parted,”’ a favorite duet, ‘‘ In 
Whispers Soft and Light,” from La Traviata, ‘‘O, Gott, du Frommer Gott,” 
German choral, and ** Tenor air” from Il Trovatore, for flute and piano. 
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Eritorial Melange. 


It is said that there are at least two thousand gambling houses 
and one hundred faro banks in the city of New York. —— The 
years of the greatest speculation in western lands, have been 1835, 
in which 12,566,000 acres were sold ; 1836, in which the sales were 
20,074,870 acres. In 1855, the land sales again rose to 12,000,000 
acres, and in 1856 to 40,000,000 acres. —— The number of Shaker 
societies in this country is eighteen, located in several different 
States. The denomination was founded by Anna Lee, who was 
born in 1736.——— The amount of canal tolls collected at Oswego, 
the present season, is $406,407 31, against $270,432 24. Increase, 
$135,975 07. Most of this large increase is on the amount of 
breadstuffs carried, a slight portion arising from the late increase 
of rates. —— A resident of Madison, Indiana, has invented what 
he calls “an indelible pencil.” It is formed upon the plan of the 
ink-supplying pen. The handle is tubular, and holds the ink which 
passes to a pencil point, in which there is a diminutive tube, split 
like a pen.—— Benjamin P. Bancroft, cashier of Salem Bank, 
N. Y., late of Granville, Mass., has appropriated a portion of his 
youthful earnings in order to found a scholarship in Williams 
College. —— The New York School of Design for women has 
completed its fifth year, it is said, under encouraging auspices. It 
is questioned, however, whether an increase of the number of de- 
signing women is desirable. A student of medicine in Michi- 
gan, having courted a girl for a year, and got the mitten, has 
turned round and sued her futher for the visits he paid her. —— De- 
foe, the author of “ Robinson Crusoe,” died insolvent, though the 
author of two hundred and ten books and pamphlets. What a 
sad commentary on the fate of authors! Robbing the mail is 
no joke in Alabama. Thomas Cashions and John Montgomery 
were respectively sentenced to the penitentiary for ten and fifteen 
years, in Marion county, a few days ago, for taking that descrip- 
tion of liberty with Uncle Sam’s property. Mr. George Duy- 
ckinck, of New York, one of the authors of the “ Cyclopedia of 
American Literature,” who was injured by a railroad accident in 
England, some weeks since, has received distinguished attention 
from many leading men in England during his temporary confine- 
ment. He is rapidly recovering from his injuries. —— Among the 
modes of attraction enjoined on Persian females is this: “ Let their 
crimson-tinted toes be exposed, in order that the young men may 
see and admire them with wounded hearts.” When you say in 
a phrase, which is now Americanized, such and such a man is a 
brick, do you think of, or do you know the origin of it? It is this : 
An Eastern prince, on being asked, ‘ Where are the fortifications 
of your city?” replied, pointing to his soldiers, “‘ Every man you 
see is a brick.” —— A recent writer says that as regards health, no 
man has any business to grow old. It is absolutely our own fault 
if we become aged. We have nobody but ourselves to blame if 
we let our limbs acquire positions which, so to speak, look old. 


The bend in the knee, the bow in the back, the stoop in the head— ~ 


all these are not the effects of age, but of the laziness, or weariness 
if you will that comes with age and may be defied. —— We dislike 
to see a fact stated “on good authority.” It generally turns out 
to be an unfounded rumor. 


+ 


Horrieie.—An English lady, in full dress, lately got wedged 
in a narrow passage in Sutherland House, and had to be cut out 
by garden shears in the hands of an intrepid milliner and her assis- 
tants. Punch says :—‘ The difficulties they encountered in cutting 
through the innumerable strata of silk, whalebone, guimpure, foun- 
dation, muslin, gauze, stiffening, calico, flannel, caoutchouc, and 
crinoline, would, we are told, if minutely related, send a thrill 
through the bosom of the stoutest engineer! The lady, consider- 
ably curtailed of her fair proportions, was carried home, more 
dead than alive, in a sedan-chair. ‘The ruins of the dress were 
removed in a cart. The staircase is to be enlarged. 


» 


Corron Macuinery.—Of the rapidity with which some por- 
tion of the machinery employed in the manufacture of cotton ope- 
rates, some idea may be formed from the fact that the very finest 
thread which is used in making lace is passed through the strong 
flame of a lamp, which burns off the fibres without burning the 
thread itself. The activity with which the thread moves is so great 
that it cannot be perceived, with the unaided eye, that there is any 
motion at all—the line of thread, passing off a wheel through the 
flame, looking as if it were perfectly at rest. 


SpLenpip Maritime Picrure.—The next number of the 
“Pictorial” will contain one of our two-page pictures, delineating 
a local marine scene, executed in the very highest style of art, both 
as regards designing and engraving. We challenge the most criti- 
cal examination of this masterpiece. 


> 
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Cinxcrnnati1.—The people of the Queen City have originated a 
magnificent plan of local improvement. ‘They propose laying out 
an avenue one hundred feet wide round the corporation line, with 
little green oases, fountains and statuary at intervals. The esti- 
mated cost would be from three to five hundred thousand dollars. 


> 


Mystiriep.—“ Presidential Electors at Large!’ exclaimed an 
old lady, as she read a newspaper paragraph with that caption. 
“Goody gracious! when did they escape?’ She was as much ter- 
rified as the man who was told the “ Guyoscutas had broke loose.” 


> 


Mormonism.—The Mormon missionaries in London do not 
appear to be making much progress, though they have lately 
converted a beer shop into a chapel and are working hard. 


GAansidve Gatherings. 


The value of land attached to the U. S. Marine Hospital, 
Chelsea, is estimated at $150,000. 

Of the ships in the Collins line, the Baltic has made the “ best 
average passages.” 

At one pork house in Louisville, 4330 hogs were killed and 
hung up in a single day. 

Miss Rosa Peter, of Prince Edwards, Va., eloped last week to 
Kansas with her lover, F. Frenchly. She assumed male attire 
and passed as his brother. 


The Galveston Civilian says that the sugar crop of Texas, the 
present season, will be almost nothing ; probably not to exceed 
3000 hogsheads. 

Letters from Liberia state that the culture of sugar has been 
carried on so prosperously that several sugar growers are talking 
about exporting it largely to the United States. 

We see it stated in the Canada papers, that a movement is on 
foot in Canada to secure the passage of an act of Parliament, by 
which fugitive slaves may be sent back to the United States. 


A mass of correspondence of John Calvin, relating to Protes- 
tantism in the south of France, was recently to be sold at Avignon, 
at public auction. When the day fixed for the sale arrived, the 
papers were missing. 

As a party of four persons were card playing at Circleville, 
Ohio, a dispute arose between Thomas Moore and another man, 
when Moore caught up a corn-cutter and literally cut his opponent 
to pieces. 

Melvin Power, a milkman of Farmington, N. Y., is under eight 
indictments for forgery to the amount of « quarter of a million of 
dollars. He expects to escape by showing that usurious interest 
was taken on the paper. 

John Andrews, of Petersburgh, Va., wagered twenty-five cents 
that he would eat two pounds of beef steak, half a shoat, and one 

und of tallow candles. He “ worricd”’ the whole down, and “ wet 
it with two quarts of ale.” ‘The bystanders paid the expenses. 

Thrope’s Catalogue of Autographs (1843) includes a letter from 
a Miss Smith, of Arundale, forwarding to the Earl of Buchan “a 
chip taken from the coftin of the poet Burns, when his body was 
removed from his first grave to the mausoleum erected to his 
memory in St. Michael’s Churchyard, Dumfries.” 

Stove lustre when mixed with turpentine and applied in the 
usual manner, is blacker, more glossy and durable, than if put on 
with any other liquid. ‘The turpentine prevents rust—and when 
put on an old rusty stove, will make it look as well as new. ‘The 
odor of the turpentine passes off quickly. 

A project is on foot for facilitating the communication between 
the Western States and the Atlantic, by the way of the St. Law- 
rence, by cutting a canal across the Michigan peninsula, which 
will shorten the distance some hundreds of miles, and save much 
of the rough navigation of Huron and Michigan. 

In Pennsylvania, there are about $15,000,000 invested in the 
production of iron from the ore, and full $8,000,000 invested in the 
conversion of cast into wrought iron. The capital invested in lands, 
buildings and machinery, directly dependent upon the iron works 
for their value, cannot be less than $25,000,000. 


A native of California was lynched and hung at Watsonville, in 
Santa Clara county, on suspicion of being connected with a gang of 
horse and cattle thieves. While being tried, he escaped, but was 
re-captured and hung without a hearing, as his attempt at escape 
was considered evidence of guilt. 


There are now in operation at Ophir, Placer county, Cal., three 
quartz mills. The Empire quartz mill is driven by a thirty horse- 

wer steam engine, and crushes about twenty tons to the twenty- 
our hours, as it is kept running day and night. In three weeks it 
has taken out about five hundred ounces. 

A machine for spinning cotton into merchantable yarn has been 
atented. It is thought it will revolutionize this branch of manu- 
acture. The inventor proposes with the ordinary labor on cotton 
lantations to convert the seed cotton into yarn. Of the practica- 

Pility of the invention, nothing as yet is known. 

In a lodging-house lately, half a quarter of lamb, two-thirds of 
aham, two packages of chocolate, a pot of marmalade, the remains 
of a large pigeon pie, thirteen lumps of sugar, half a cannister of 


coffee, the whole of a bottle of French brandy, was discovered (by’ 


the landlady) to have been consumed by the cat. 


At the recent laying of the corner stone of Pilgrim Church, in 
London, England, a note was read from Mrs. Abbott Lawrence, of 
Boston, enclosing £100, and promising another £100 hereafter, 
towards the erection of the building. ‘lhe church was established 
by the suggestion of her late husband while minister to England. 


The waters of the river Chesapeake have been united to those of 
the Great Lakes. A boat passed through the North Branch and 
Junction canals, arriving at Elmira, N. Y.,a few weeks since, 
from Pittsburg, Pa. This new and important channel of internal 
communication was commenced in 1853, at a cost of about 
$400,000. ‘The new channel is eighteen miles in length. 


At a chair manufactory in Burlington, Vermont, a machine has 
been invented and a up for bending timber for chair backs. It 
is said to work well. A piece of timber, previously steamed, is 

laced into a cast iron mould of peculiar construction, which bends 
it into any desired form. The wood is then placed in a drying 
oven, when it is soon fit to join the backs of chairs of any shape. 

A valuable addition to the fossil department of the British 
Museum has been received, in the entire skeleton of a gigantic 
wingless bird, recently described under the name of Dinoris phan- 
topus. This fossil is stated to be the only specimen of the species 
in which the skeleton has been reconstru from the actual bones 
of one and the same individual bird. 


The internal commerce of this country is now unequalled. With 
24,000 miles of railway in active operation,—more than all the 
other countries of the world,—and the vast extent of our navigable 
watercourses, covered by our vast commercial marine, the United 
States at this time presents a spectacle of material success which 
cannot fail to excite the admiration of the world. 


A large haul of bogus money has been made in Louisville. A 
man named Daniel Preston offered a fifty dollar note at a jewelry 
store. An officer was sent for, who took him into custody. He 
was searched, and four thousand dollars of the bills of a defunct 
bank in Georgia were found on his person; also five hundred 
dollars in counterfeit money. He was lodged in jail to await an 
examination. 

A robber was lately captured at the village of Durno, near 
Iverury, in a way remarkably unpleasant to himself. He attempted 
to enter an old widow’s house at night by descending a chimney ; 
he stuck fast midway; the old widow heard him; she heaped 
straw in the fireplace and lighted it; the robber, half-suffocated, 

. Persons were collected by his cries ; he was drawn up with 
ropes, more dead than alive, and the police took charge of him. 


Foreign Ltems. 


An alliance is said to be projected between Prince Napoleon and 
Princess Maria Romanoffski, eldest daughter of the late Duke of 
Leuchtenberg, and niece to the reigning czar. 

The editors of the provincial journals in Austria have received 
verbal notice that they are not to discuss the merits of measures 
which have not been spoken of in the official journal. 

The subscription for the purpose of erecting a monument to the 
memory of the late Sir H. R. Bishop is progressing, about £510 
having been already subscribed in London, besides numerous sums 
by members of the University of Oxford. 


In Norway, and through the whole of the Scandinavian penin- 
sula, frost and snow surprised the inhabitants in the midst of their 
harvest, the greater part of which is still standing in an unripe 
state. In some of the valleys the snow is two feet deep. 

The American government has sent Capt. Langcake, of the 
barque Windermere, a gold medal worth £100 for rescuing the 
people of the American ship Hampton, when she was in a sinking 
state. ‘The medal was presented ugh the Local Marine Board 
of Liverpool. 

The emperor and empress have placed 100,000 francs in the 
hands of the prefect of the police, to enable him to keep open the 
food-kitchens for the poor, which were founded last winter. Of 
this subscription, 80,000 francs is in the name of the emperor, and 
20,000 francs in that of the empress. 

According to the treaty of peace, Russia is only to have a cer- 
tain number of vessels of war in the Black Sea; but the new Steam 
Navigation Company will have twenty-six post-steamers, six other 
steamers, ten tug steamers and twenty “barques.” The crews of 
these vessels are to have the same uniform and discipline as the 
sailors who are in the imperial service. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... To great evils we submit; we resent little provocations.— 
Hazlitt. 


.... The wise man is wise in vain, who cannot be of use to 
himself.—Ennius. 

.... The most sublime virtue is negative; it teaches us to do 
evil to no one.—Rousseau. 

.... As to be perfectly just is an attribute of the Divine nature, 
to be so to the utmost of our abilities, is the glory of a man.— 
Guardian, No. 99. 

.-.. Cunning is only the mimic of discretion, and may pass 
upon mean men in the same manner as vivacity is often mistaken 
for wit, and gravity for wisdom.—Addison. 

.+.. In those vernal seasons of the year, when the air is calm 
and pleasant, it were an injury and sullenness against nature, not 
to go out and see her riches, and partake in her rejoicing with 
heaven and earth.—Milton. 

.... Those who wish to forget painful thoughts, do well to ab- 
sent themselves for a while from the ties and objects that recall 
them; but we can be said only to fulfil our destiny in the place 
that gave us birth.— Hazlitt. 

.--. To ruminate upon evils, to make critical notes upon inju- 
ries, and be too acute in their apprehensions, is to add unto our 
own tortures, to feather the arrows of our enemies, to lash ourselves 


with the scorpions of our foes, and to resolve to sleep no more.— 
Sir Thomas Browne. 


.... Think not that guilt requires the burning torches of the 
Furies to agitate and torment it. Their own frauds, their crimes, 
their remembrances of the past, their terrors of the future—these 
are the domestic Furies that are ever present to the mind of the 
impious.—. Hall. 


Joker's Budget. 


Why is the fun of the president elect like your breakfast cakes— 
Because it is Buck wit. 

Get your name howe ready before getting into an omnibus, and 
before going into chancery. 

Why may carpenters reasonably believe there is no such thing 
as stone ? use they never saw it. 

Why is one who has murdered a relation like a measure? Be- 
cause he’s “killed a kin.” (Kilderkin.) 

Who has ever been pushed by a shoulder of mutton? [We 
know of many who have been pushed for one.] 

What is that instrument by which every tooth in the head may 
be drawn without pain, provided you shut your eyes and open 
your mouth? <A pencil. 

How to take care of yourself in the winter :—wear a great coat 
and long boots, carry an umbrella, and whenever it rains take a 
hackney coach for an overall! 

When the vaudeville of the “ Welsh Girl” was played at Liver- 
pool, the bill announced that the music was by John Parry, the 
celebrated Methodist, instead of melodist. 

“Mr. Engineer, is there any danger ?”—“ Of what, madam ?” 
— Of the steam’s bustin’ ?”—* No, marm; the only things that 
‘bust’ on this locomotive, are the boiler and engineer.” 

A minister out West advertises, in the hope of making young 
people come forward, that during the warm weather he will m 
them for “a glass of whiskey, a dozen of eggs, the first kiss of the 
bride, and a quarter of a pig.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family Journal, devoted to 
polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and original tales, 
written expressly fur the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian questions, 
it is strictly neutral ; therefore making it empliatically a PAPER POR THE MILLION, 
and a welcome visitor to the home circle. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
P t the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which is of raz MAMMOTH 
8128, for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled 
corps of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under 
the most finished and perfect system that experience can suggest. forming an 
original paper, the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any other 


weekly paper in the Unidn. with the exception of “ Batiou's PicroriaL.” 
| ple copies sent when desired. 
TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 
One copy of Taz Fiac or ovr Unton, and one copy of Batiou's 
every SATURDAY, a M.M.BALLOU, _ 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 


$4 perannum. Pu 
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STREET SCENE IN THE CITY OF NAPLES, ITALY. 
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